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RICARDO  JIMENEZ  OREAMUNO, 
PRESIDENT  OF  COSTA  RICA 

ON  MAY  8,  1932,  Dr.  Ricardo  Jimenez  Oreamuno  was  for  the 
third  time  inaugurated  President  of  Costa  Rica.  In  1910  and 
again  in  1924  he  had  been  the  people’s  choice,  and  this  year,  in  the 
midst  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Costa  Rica,  like  every  nation,  is 
confronted,  his  fellow  citizens  once  more  elected  “Don  Ricardo,”  as 
he  is  affectionately  called,  to  be  their  leader  for  the  next  four  years. 
This  third  term  is  an  unprecedented  distinction  to  a  citizen  of  Costa 
Rica.  President  Jimenez  is  also  the  only  man  ever  to  have  held  the 
three  highest  offices  in  the  country’s  gift — those  of  President  of  the 
Congress,  Chief  Justice,  and  President  of  the  Republic. 

To  understand  why  these  marks  of  confidence  have  been  bestowed 
on  President  Jimenez  one  has  only  to  glance  back  over  his  long  and 
fruitful  career,  which  began  in  1885  with  his  appointment  as  Minister 
to  Mexico.  Later  he  was  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  and 
delegate  with  the  rank  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Central 
American  Congress  in  1888.  First  called  to  the  cabinet  in  1889  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  has  likewise  held  the  portfolios  of  the 
Interior,  Public  Works,  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Treasury.  As  a 
lawyer  he  won  deep  respect  and  esteem,  both  in  private  practice  and 
as  the  head  of  the  National  School  of  Law.  Now,  at  the  age  of  73, 
he  places  at  the  command  of  the  country  his  ripened  experience,  fine 
intelligence,  and  high  civic  ideals. 

From  colonial  days  public  service  has  been  a  tradition  in  the  family 
of  President  Jimenez;  one  of  his  ancestors,  the  famous  explorer  Juan 
Vazquez  de  Coronado,  was  Alcalde  Mayor  of  Costa  Rica  in  1563, 
dying  in  1565  as  he  returned  to  be  governor;  a  maternal  grandfather, 
Senor  Francisco  Marfa  Oreamuno,  was  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
Don  Jesus  Jimenez  twice  occupied  the  office  which  his  son  now  holds. 


INTER-AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  STABILITY 


By  William  Manger,  Ph.  D. 

Chief,  Divinion  of  Financial  Information,  Pan  American  Union 

THK  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  severe  disruption  of  the 
economic  and  financial  structure  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Nowhere  have  the  effects  of  such  changes  been  more  severely  felt  than 
in  the  Republics  of  Latin  America.  To  a  degree  greater  than  most 
countries,  these  nations  are  influenced  by  forces  operating  in  the 
world  at  large,  and  fundamental  changes  in  finance,  industry,  and 
commerce  in  other  regions  are  strongly  reflected  in  the  economic 
situation  of  each  nation  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  Republics  of  Latin  America  are  primarily  producers  of  raw 
materials,  which  are  disposed  of  in  the  industrialized  nations  of 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Manufacturing  is  still  in  its  early 
stages  in  most  of  the  countries,  and  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their 
fields,  their  mines,  and  their  forests,  they  are  subject  to  the  many 
varying  influences  governing  prices  in  world  markets.  Over  most  of 
these  influences  they  exercise  little  or  no  control,  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  unfortunate.  For  countries  whose  national  income  is  so 
largely  dependent  on  the  production  of  raw  materials  are  subject  to 
a  greater  extent  than  are  industrialized  nations  to  fluctuations  in 
economic  activity.  The  entire  economic  life  of  the  nation  revolves 
around  the  income  derived  from  the  disposal  of  these  raw  materials 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  an  inability  to  make  such  disposal, 
or  a  marked  diminution  in  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  these 
products,  caused  by  either  lack  of  demand  or  severe  drop  in  prices, 
has  its  repercussions  in  every  phase  of  national  economic  activity. 

In  the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  therefore,  exports  are  not  merely 
intended  to  meet  the  cost  of  imports.  The  revenues  required  to 
administer  the  government  are  derived  principally  from  the  duties 
levied  on  goods  entering  and  leaving  the  country;  and  when,  as  in 
recent  years,  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  suffers  a  shrinkage  in 
value  of  anywhere  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  many  governments  find 
themselves  in  financial  embarrassment,  unable  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  administering  the  country.  Being  economically  new,  only  a  few 
of  the  countries  have  achieved  a  basis  of  economic  development 
sufficiently  broad  so  that  when  one  source  of  income  declines  others 
may  be  tapped. 

Closely  related  to  the  drop  in  foreign  trade  has  been  the  virtually 
complete  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  international  credit.  Like  all  nations 
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with  relatively  undeveloped  natural  resources,  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  have  been  for  years  past,  and  Avill  continue  to  be  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  market  for  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of 
capital.  Because  of  their  comparative  newness  and  lack  of  economic 
development  these  funds  must  come  from  abroad;  and  the  cessation 
in  this  flow  of  credit  during  recent  years,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
most  urgently  needed,  has  had  consequences  but  little  less  disastrous 
to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  than  the  shrinkage  in  exports  and 
imports. 

DECLINE  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  figures  of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  afford 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  effect  on  the  national  economy  of  the  general 
stagnation  that  has  come  upon  world  trade  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  of  the  severe  drop  in  commodity  prices  which  has  but  served  to 
aggravate  this  condition.  Taking  1929  as  a  point  of  departure,  and 
giving  a  value  of  100  to  the  import  and  export  trade  of  that  year,  the 
changes  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  these  countries  during  the  two 
subsequent  years  are  graphically  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  table. 

An  examination  of  these  statistics  reveals  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
all  the  countries  has  suffered  a  terrific  decline  in  value.  In  a  number 


umi  iiiEaicui  POREi(a  tr^de 
1929  -  1930  -  1931 
TBtDE  IiroiCES  -  1929  =  100 
(values  la  U.  S.  Sold) 


a.HGEiiTm 

ECTorta;  0 
1929:  Sil25,131,601r 
1930:  595,601,055- 

1931  621,341,697 

Inporta; 

1929:  1836,137,434 
1930:  717,007,261  - 

1931:  500,989,9231 


Export a: 

1929:  f  51, 102,5691 
1930:  37,069,917 

1931:  22,123,973 

Icroorta: 

1929:  f  25,667,305 
1930:  21,219,134 

1931:  10,864,672 


Exporta: 

1929:  1^5,^52,9131 
1930:  314,070,865- 

1931:  237,875,540- 

Import a; 

1929: “11157104, 977 
1930  :  253,181,916 

1931:  131,665,380 


Export a; 

1929:  9279,146,471 
1930:  161,611,929 

1931:  112,742,800 

Iianorta: 

1929:  Sli5,'557,513 
1930:  170,090,500 

1931:  66,260,960 
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iA?m  AiEaiCAB  poaEKai  TaAPS  linjicts  -  i9S9  =  loo 


COLOUBU 


trporti; 

1929:  *l23,065,78Ti 
1930:  109,327,2931- 

1931:  95,977,620 

iBPorti: 

1929: “51557585, 680 
1930:  60,955,859 

1931:  40,397,5901 


Sxvorti: 

1929:  Ul8,l97,910r 
1930:  16,330,604[ 

1931:  Ho  Data 

Inporta: 

1929:  5  Cb, 163, 936 
1930:  10,846,590 

1931:  Bo  Data. 


Bxporta: 

1929:  5575,439,762 
1930:  167,410,669 

1931:  117,008,655 

Inporta : 

1929:  52lfi,*15,ll3 
1930:  162,452,268 

1931:  80,052,504 


Sxporta: 

1929:  >18,415,497 
1930:  13,656,500' 

1931:»  12,060,744 

Inrporta: 

1929:  f  17,340,286 
1930:  12,436,000 

1931:“  8,267,636 


Exporta: 

1929:  I  24,928, 
1930:  23,677,818f 

1931:  15,167,386f 

Inporta: 

1929:  *30,399,067 
1930:  16,473,970 

1931:  10,461,2231 


grporta; 

l929:"rT7;T23,e33i 
1930;  14,144,567 

6,963,419 
porta; 
Vf7^37,92B| 
12,641,626 
9,576,318 


1931; 

i 

1929;“ 

1930: 

1931: 


EL 
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TjiiTit  tifTPltUK  gO.Uiai  TIUDg  IBDICES  -  1929  »  100 


Honsoaxs 


Zxvorta: 

1929;  I  S4,569,166r 

1930:  26,171, 210l- 

1931:  20,027,28Tf 

Inports; 

1929:  I  14,860,931 
1930:  15,946,128 

1931:  10,291,422 


60  70  80  90  100 


Bxporta; 

1929:  1895,^6,6281 
1930:  229,337,245 

1931:  199,855,657 

Inports: 

1929;  Vl9i, 121,490 
1930:  175,089,2081 

1931:  108,292,708 


Exports; 

1929:  *  16, 072,526' 
1930:  8,343,358 

1931:  Vo  Data. 

Imports; 

1929:  *  11,797,440 
1930;  8,172,360 

1931:  Vo  Data. 


FAViKX 


Exports: 

1929:  r  4,143, 502i 
1930  :  3,302,008^ 

1931:  So  Date. 

Inporta; 

1929:  S  i9,5'/7,988 
1930:  17,767,920 

1931:  So  Data. 


ExDorta; 

1929:  *13,055,9731 
1930;  13,751,1591 

1931:  12,470,8871 

Inwortat 

1929:  15,434,692 

1930:  14,685,178 

1931:  9,778,310 


Exporta; 

1929:  *134,032, 584' 
1930:  96,453,300' 

1931:  »  60,241,4^ 
iBPOrto: 

1929:’  I  75,940,984 
1930:  53.307.217 

1931:  a  27.158,952 


Exports: 

1929;“r^S7?66,537' 
1930:  104,898,770' 

1931:  79,934,252 

Imports: 

1929:“ir5S7ro9,167 
1930;  92,873,661 

1931:  85,341,404 


Exports ;b 
1929:  5141,249,080- 
1930:  143,306,727' 

1931:  139,419,236- 

lm^ort3;b 
1929:  I  e9,!59,374 
1930:  77,455,414 

1931:  56.068,820 


Estimates  for  full  year  based  on  actual  figures  for  alne  months. 
Fiscal  years  ended  June  30. 
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of  them  the  drop  in  the  value  of  exports  has  been  so  much  greater 
than  the  drop  in  imports  that  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  wliich 
must  prevail  if  these  nations  are  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  their 
international  balance  sheets  has  been  completely  wiped  out.  Instead 
of  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  several  of  the  countries  found  them¬ 
selves  with  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Argentina  and  Chile  in  1930;  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Nica¬ 
ragua  in  1929;  in  Haiti  in  1929  and  1931 ;  in  Paraguay  in  1930;  and  in 
Uruguay  in  1929  and  1931.  And  in  other  nations  still  enjoying  a 
favorable  balance,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  so  small  as 
frequently  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  invisible  charges  running 
against  the  nation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  all  debtor 
states,  and  are  required  annually  to  make  large  remittances  abroad 
on  account  of  their  external  debt,  foreign  capital  investments,  etc. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  should  normally  be  sufficient  to 
equal  the  chaises  running  against  the  country  by  virtue  of  these 
so-called  “inx-isible  ”  items.  And  when,  instead  of  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  there  is  actually  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  the  burden 
becomes  an  exceedingly  heavy  one. 

What  these  invisible  debits  are  is  not  easily  determinable,  as  but  few 
countries  have  developed  statistical  facilities  to  a  point  where  such 
data  are  ascertainable.  That  they  are  enormous  goes  without  saying 
when  one  reffects  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  that  must  be 
met  on  the  billions  of  dollars  of  government  securities  held  abroad, 
plus  the  direct  investments  in  mines,  railroads,  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  and  other  public  utilities.  In  Argentina,  an  annual  bal¬ 
ance  of  international  payments  is  prepared  by  Senor  Don  Carlos 
Tornquist,  and  in  his  estimate  for  the  two  economic  j’ears  October  1, 
1929-September  30,  1930,  and  October  1,  1930-September  30,  1931, 
the  following  picture  is  presented: 


Argentine  Balance  of  Payments 


Millions  of  gold 
pesos  • 


Millions  of  gold 
pesos  ‘ 


1920-30 


ASSETS  ' 

Exports . . . 1  fiBl.27 

(•old  ex|X)rts... . i  (M. (X) 

New  capital  issues. . — . . ;  SO.  00 

Interest  on  loan  to  France . . I  .  .‘>0 

Re|<ayment  loan  to  Spain . I  6.30 

Travelers’  exi>enditure .  12. 00 

Public  loans . j  112.46 

Ronds  ei|H>rted .  5. 01 

Bank  credits . :  10.50 

Unspecified  balance .  S5. 75 

Losses  on  foreign  capital  through  ' 
failures,  etc . j . 

Total .  1,037.82 


1929-30  1930-31 


UABIUTIES 

606.05  ImiMirts _ _ 

171. 17  .  Service  of  public  debt _ _ 

50.00  (iold  imports . 

.  50  Service  of  mortgage  cedulas _ 

.  I  Railway  dividends . 

10.00  Return  on  other  capital . 

5.(X)  !  Remittances  of  foreign  residents.. 

4. 00  Public  loans  reiuid . 

50. 13  ;  Travelers’  expenditure . 

. I  Ronds  imported . 

I  Transfers  of  capital . . 

40.00  ;  Unspecified  balance . 


778.92 

68.00 


Total .  1,037.82  ‘  936.85 


7.50 

70.00 

35.00 

30.00 


25.00 

3.40 

20.00 


586.59 
70.00 
.'20 
7.50 
56.00 
30.00 
20.00 
64.00 
20.00 
3. 10 
40.00 
39.46 


>  The  par  value  of  the  Argentine  gold  peso  is  $0.9648  United  States  currency. 
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In  his  comments,  Senor  Tornquist  points  out  that  on  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  alone  Argentina  is  required  to  pay  annually  approximately 
180,000,000  to  200,000,000  gold  pesos  for  the  service  and  amortization 
of  this  borrowed  capital.  Other  liabilities,  such  as  remittances  of 
foreign  residents  and  expenditures  by  Argentine  travelers  abroad, 
increase  this  total  anywhere  from  50,000,000  gold  pesos  upward. 
Instead  of  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to  cover  these  invisible 
debit  items,  Argentina  for  the  2-year  period  under  consideration 
actually  had  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  approximately 
100,000,000  gold  pesos.  The  flotation  of  new  capital  issues,  public 
loans,  and  bank  credits  to  the  amount  of  200,000,000  pesos  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  balancing  of  the  account  in  1930,  so  that  only  64,000,000 
pesos  in  gold  had  to  be  exported  from  the  country;  but  in  1931  inroads 
on  the  gold  reserves  to  the  extent  of  171,000,000  gold  pesos  had  to  be 
made,  owing  to  the  virtual  disappearance  of  new  public  loans  and  a 
decrease  in  new  capital  issues  to  only  50,000,000  gold  pesos. 

In  Brazil  Senhor  Valerio  Coelho  Rodrigues,  of  the  Department  of 
Commercial  Statistics,  has  compiled  statistics  on  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  estimates  that  in  1931  the  obligations 
devolving  upon  the  country  as  a  result  of  foreign  capital  invested  in 
the  country  and  of  services  rendered  by  foreign  corporations  amounted 
to  approximately  £36,000,000  sterling.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
visible  side  of  the  balance  of  payments  Brazil  had  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  only  £20,948,000,  leaving  an  unfavorable  balance  for 
the  year  of  about  £15,052,000.  Similar  adverse  balances  are  estimated 
for  previous  years,  and  were  made  up  by  the  introduction  into  Brazil 
of  foreign  capital,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  investments  or  public 
loans.  But  when  the  market  for  foreign  financing  was  all  but  closed 
in  1930  and  1931,  resort  had  to  be  had  to  the  disposal  of  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  nation  and  eventually  to  suspension  of  interest  and 
service  chaises  on  the  foreign  debt. 

As  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  article,  in  Chile  it  was  estimated  that 
during  the  second  half  of  1931  remittances  of  187,000,000  pesos  *  had 
to  be  made  on  the  foreign  debt,  while  interest  remittances  on  foreign 
capital  investments  were  estimated  at  an  additional  100,000,000  or 
150,000,000  pesos.  This  would  place  the  obligations  of  Chile  on  the 
invisible  items  alone  at  from  575,000,000  to  675,000,000  pesos  annually. 
On  the  basis  of  its  visible  trade  with  foreign  countries,  Chile  was  far 
from  being  in  a  position  to  meet  these  invisible  liabilities.  In  fact, 
in  1930,  Chile  actually  had  an  unfavorable  balance  in  its  export  and 
import  trade,  and  in  1931  the  favorable  balance  was  not  sufficient  by 
half  to  meet  these  invisible  charges. 

In  Peru,  although  no  detailed  study  of  the  international  balance  of 
payments  has  been  made,  the  service  charges  on  the  foreign  debt  of 

>  The  par  value  of  the  Chilean  peso  is  $0.1217  United  States  currency. 
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the  nation  amount  to  about  30,000,000  soles,^  to  which  must  be  added 
other  sums  of  an  undeterminable  amount  coverin};  services  by  foreign 
maritime,  mining,  insurance,  and  other  corporations.  To  meet  these 
invisible  charges,  Peru  has  continued  to  enjoy  an  e.xcess  of  e.xports 
over  imports,  which  for  1931  was  estimated  at  approximately 
100,000,000  soles,  or  a  balance  equal  to  that  of  1930,  1929,  and  1928. 
Ordinarily,  this  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  invisible  liabilities  in 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  during  the  recent  period  of  economic  and 
political  stress  there  has  no  doubt  been  a  movement  toward  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  capital  from  the  countn,'.  This  would  explain  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  unit  of  currency. 

A  similar  picture  would  be  revealed  by  every  other  country  were 
statistics  available 

INTERNATIONAL  CREDIT  OPERATIONS 

An  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  even  in  normal  times,  has  not 
been  unknowm.  But  in  such  cases,  the  credits  accruing  to  a  country 
by  other  means  have  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  until  economic  conditions  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
right  themselves.  These  “other  means”  have  been  the  credits  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  nation  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital, 
either  in  the  form  of  direct  investments  or  by  the  sale  of  government 
securities  abroad.  Of  course,  as  a  factor  in  balancing  the  international 
balance  sheet,  such  credits  can  be  considered  as  credits  only  at  the 
time  they  are  made — a  temporary  form  of  relief,  for  they  create 
additional  obligations,  on  which  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
must  be  met,  and  in  the  case  of  all  Latin  America  these  charges  can 
be  met  only  by  the  exportation  of  merchandise.  It  is  axiomatic, 
therefore,  that  foreign  loans  should  be  utilized  only  for  productive 
purposes,  to  develop  the  national  wealth,  and  the  country  thereby 
placed  in  a  position  to  repay  the  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
loan.  At  the  time  it  is  made,  however,  the  loan  constitutes  a  credit 
in  favor  of  the  debtor  state,  and  might  well  serve  to  offset  what  w'ould 
otherwise  be  an  unfavorable  balance  in  the  nation’s  international 
transactions. 

Now,  during  the  last  two  years  these  “other  means”  of  temporary 
relief  have  not  been  available  to  Latin  America  in  anywhere  near 
the  sum  required  to  offset  the  drop  in  export  values.  In  fact,  foreign 
capital  markets  have  been  all  but  closed  to  these  countries,  and  since 
1930  Latin  American  financing,  both  governmental  and  private,  has 
declined  to  relatively  insignificant  sums. 

The  argument  might  well  be  advanced  that  when  exports  decline, 
imports  should  be  curtailed,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  two  re¬ 
tained.  This  is  logical,  but  more  easily  said  than  done.  In  so  far 

>  The  par  value  of  the  Peruvian  sol  is  $0.28  United  States  currency. 
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as  the  Latin  American  countries  are  concerned,  the  raw  materials 
which  constitute  the  major  portion  of  their  export  trade  are  governed 
by  world  prices,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  raw 
products  tends  to  decline  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of  manufactured 
articles,  which  Latin  America  imports.  Furthermore,  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  imports  tend  to  decline  much  more  slowly  than  exports,  partly 
because  of  the  difference  in  degree  of  price  recession,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  commitments  for  imports  are  made  on  the  basis  of  expected 
returns  from  exports  before  the  price  decline  on  the  latter  begins. 
In  time,  of  course,  and  through  the  operation  of  natural  economic 
laws,  the  normal  ratio  of  exports  to  imports  is  reestablished.  This 
is  now  being  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  countries  which  have 
recently  experienced  unfavorable  balances  of  trade ;  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  economic  equilibrium  should 
in  time  be  reestablished,  and  the  value  of  the  currency  again  return 
to  a  point  around  par. 

Another  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  in  foreign  trade  has  been  the 
effect  on  national  revenues.  Customs  duties  are  a  major  source  of 
income  of  all  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  a  sharp  falling  off  in 
exports  and  imports,  such  as  has  been  experienced  during  the  last 
few  years,  can  not  but  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  national 
finances.  Many  governments  have  seen  their  income  shrink  50  per 
cent  or  more  during  the  past  few  years. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  readjust  the  national  e.xpendi- 
tures  to  the  reduced  income,  and  the  extraordinary  measures  taken 
hy  nearly  all  governments  to  limit  expenses  can  not  but  command 
admiration  and  respect.  But  as  is  universally  the  case — no  less  in 
Latin  America  than  in  the  United  States — it  has  not  been  possible 
immediately  to  alter  the  operations  of  the  government  to  the  basis 
of  the  reduced  volume  of  income.  Budgets  are  prepared  well  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  are  drawn  up  on  the 
basis  of  anticipated  revenues.  In  a  period  of  declining  prices  the 
expected  receipts  are  not  realized,  but  when  this  becomes  evident  the 
expenditures  have  already  been  made,  so  that  even  though  a  country 
continues  to  have  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  the  sharp  de¬ 
crease  in  revenues  resulting  from  the  decline  in  value  of  foreign  trade 
places  the  government  in  a  position  where  it  is  unable  to  meet 
its  obligations.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  obtain  relief  in  the  foreign 
capital  markets  in  the  form  of  loans  to  tide  the  government  over, 
nor  are  other  sources  of  income  available  within  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  In  such  a  dilemma,  and  confronted  by  a  situation  in  which  the 
national  income  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  administrative  operation  of  the  government,  many  countries 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  suspend  payment  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  on  their  public  debt. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  GOLD  RESERVES 

As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  these  economic  forces,  many  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  found  themselves  faced  hy: 

1.  A  reduction  in  the  value  of  their  export  trade,  to  a  point  where 
it  was  actually  less  than  the  value  of  their  imports;  or,  in  the  case  of 
some  countries  which  continued  to  have  a  favorable  balance  on  the 
visible  items  of  their  international  transactions,  this  balance  was  so 
small  as  to  be  insufficient  to  offset  the  unfav'orable  balance  among 
the  invisible  items. 

2.  An  inability  to  obtain  credit  relief,  either  short-term  or  long¬ 
term,  to  tide  them  over  this  period  of  economic  readjustment,  owing 
to  the  virtual  complete  stoppage  of  international  credit  operations. 

Confronted  by  such  a  situation,  the  only  recourse  available  to  these 
countries  to  maintain  the  stability  of  their  currencies  was  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  gold  reserves  or  the  disposal  of  their  gold  deposits  held 
abroad.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  since  1929  many  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  have  been  compelled  to  make  severe  in¬ 
roads  into  their  gold  stocks.  The  following  table  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  these  gold  holdings  have  diminished : 

ARGENTINA 
(Conversion  Office) 

In  gold  pesos, 
par  value  $0.9648 
United  States 

419,  643,  387 
425,  773,  917 
260,876,000 


December,  1929. 
December,  1930. 
December,  1931. 


BOLIVIA 

(Central  Bank  of  Bolivia) 


December,  1929 
December,  1930 
December,  1931. 
February,  1932. 


In  bolivianos,  par 
value  $0,365 
United  States 

55,  625,  000 
40,  172,  000 
26,  618,  000 
27,  272,  000 


CHILE 

(Central  Bank  of  Chile) 


December,  1929 
December,  1930 
Decemlier,  1931 
April,  1932 _ 


In  pesos,  par  value 
$0.1217  United 
States 

447,700,000 
340,800,000 
194,  500,  000 
165,600,000 
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COLOMBIA 

(Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia) 


December,  1929. 
December,  1930. 
Decemlier,  1931. 
April,  1932 _ 


In  pesos,  par  value 
$0.9733  Vnited 
States 

37,  748,  000 
27,  417,  000 

13,  778,  000 

14,  412,  000 


ECUADOR 

(Central  Bank  of  Ecuador) 


December,  1929. 
December,  1930. 
December,  1931. 
March,  1932.... 


In  sucres,  par 
value  $0.20 
United  States 

35,  063,  646 
28,  915,  152 
15,  567,  234 
14,  666,  841 


GUATEMALA 

(Central  Bank  of  Guatemala) 

In  quetzales,  par 
value  $1  United 


States 

December,  1930 _  3,  582,  000 

December,  1931 _  2,  745,  000 

February,  1932 _  2,  597,  000 


PERU 

(Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru) 


May,  1931 _ 

December,  1931 
April,  1932 _ 


In  soles,  par  value 
$0.28  United 
States 

70,  551,  000 
60,  073,  391 
42,  138,  031 


URUGUAY 

(Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay) 


December,  1929. 
December,  1930. 
December,  1931. 
March,  1932 _ 


In  pesos,  par  value 
$1,034  United 
States 

65,  949,  372 
59,  506,  055 
50,  924,  011 
50,  215,  281 


Despite  the  utilization  of  their  gold  reserves  to  meet  their  inter¬ 
national  obligations,  many  countries  found  continued  pressure 
bearing  upon  their  currencies.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  gold  or  the  utilization  of  gold  reserve  funds  abroad  sets  up 
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counteracting  influences  which  tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
exchange;  but  when  countries,  like  those  of  Latin  America,  are  so 
dependent  upon  economic  factors  beyond  their  control — such  as  the 
prices  of  their  major  commodities  of  export — this  does  not  always 
result,  and  exchange  continues  to  run  against  them.  The  reduction 
of  the  gold  reserv^e  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  outstanding  note 
circulation  which  it  supports,  and  while  in  countries  maintaining  a 
high  legal  reserve  the  reserve  ratio  may  be  reduced  and  outstanding 
note  circulation  maintained,  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  below 
which  it  is  felt  the  gold  reserve  can  not  fall,  except  at  the  risk  of 
crippling  internal  economic  activity  or  completely  wiping  out  the 
gold  reserve.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  countries  to  conserve  their  gold  holdings.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  recent  gold  withdrawals  engendered  fear  as  to  the  possible 
consequences,  notwithstanding  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  world  supply  still  remains  in  the  countr^^ 

The  situation  of  Chile  as  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Banco  Central  will  sene  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  confronting 
many  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  After  the  very  heavy 
inroads  that  had  been  made  on  the  nation’s  gold  reserves  from  June  30, 
1929,  to  June  30,  1931,  reducing  these  reserves  by  50  per  cent,  Chile, 
on  June  30,  1931,  found  itself  confronted  by  heavy  foreign  commit¬ 
ments  falling  due  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  On  the  foreign 
debt  alone  remittances  of  187,000,000  pesos  remained  to  be  paid,  to 
which  it  was  necessary'  to  add  advances  contracted  abroad  and 
treasury  bills  in  foreign  currencies  maturing  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
which  brought  the  total  payments  to  be  effected  abroad  in  the  second 
half  of  1931  to  590,000,000  pesos.  This  did  not  include  interest  on 
foreign  capital  investments  in  Chile,  which  interest  was  estimated  at 
between  100,000,000  and  150,000,000  pesos  for  the  second  half  of  1931. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  had  produced  only  a  small  favor¬ 
able  balance  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1931,  and  it  was  realized 
that  any  improvement  that  might  occur  during  the  second  half 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  these  invisible  items.  Neither,  it 
was  felt,  could  the  gold  reserves  of  the  nation  be  further  diminished 
by  disposing  of  more  of  its  gold  holdings.  Accordingly  payment  of 
service  charges  on  the  public  debt  was  suspended,  and  when  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  balance  of  payments  continued  to  manifest  themselves 
and  the  gold  stocks  of  the  Banco  Central  continued  to  drop,  extraor¬ 
dinary  measures  were  resorted  to. 

CONTROL  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

By  law  of  July  30,  1931,  the  Government  of  Chile  instituted  an 
exchange  control  commission.  Many  other  countries  felt  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  similar  measures  to  protect  their  currency  and  the  gold 
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stocks  supporting;  the  outstanding;  note  circulation.  Some  23  nations 
throuj;hout  the  world  have  instituted  restrictive  regulations  covering 
trading  in  foreign  exchange,  among  which  are  included  about  10 
Latin-American  countries.  The  nature  of  the  restrictions  varies  in 
different  countries,  hut  all  have  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the 
national  currencies  and  the  preservation  of  the  supporting  gold 
reserves  and  all  are  predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  prevailing  course 
of  international  transactions  makes  such  measures  essential. 

By  early  instituting  control  measures  of  this  character  and  by 
placing  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  transfer  of  funds,  several  nations 
have  sought  to  maintain  the  parity  of  their  currencies.  In  others, 
they  have  been  permitted,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  to  find  their 
own  level  in  relation  to  foreign  currencies,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
value  has  sadly  declined.  In  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  the  value  of  the  national  currencies  has  declined  to  50  per  cent 
or  less  of  their  par  value;  and  in  Peru,  the  value  of  the  sol  was 
restabilized  at  a  figure  30  per  cent  below  its  previous  value.  In 
these  nations,  in  remitting  funds  to  foreign  countries,  if  exchange  is 
obtainable  at  all,  remittances  can  be  made  only  at  a  premium  of  100 
per  cent  or  more,  or  by  utilizing  2  pesos  where  1  should  suffice.  It  is 
this  circumstance  that  prompted  the  Government  of  I'ruguay  at  the 
end  of  1931  to  suspend  payment  of  sinking  fund  charges  on  its  external 
debt,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  of  Argentina  to 
insert  a  sum  of  50,000,000  pesos  in  its  1932  budget  to  cover  foreign 
exchange  depreciation. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  influences  above  described  affect 
merely  the  Republics  in  which  they  immediately  operate.  Severe  as 
have  been  the  consequences  of  these  unfavorable  factors  during  the 
past  few  years,  their  ramifications  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Latin  American  States.  They  are  felt  throughout  the  world, 
and  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  economic  stagnation 
that  has  fallen  upon  the  I’nited  States.  For  some  years  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  l)een  accustomed  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  from 
the  United  States  than  from  any  other  country;  hut  whereas  in  1929 
American  exports  to  all  of  Latin  America  amounted  to  the  sizable 
sum  of  $91 1 ,749,000,  in  1931  this  had  fallen  to  $313,539,000,  a  decrease 
of  60  jier  cent.  Not  only  in  the  field  of  trade  have  we  in  the  United 
States  felt  the  effects  of  Latin  America’s  inability  to  I  uy,  hut  tlie 
returns  on  American  capital  invested  in  Latin  America  have  shriveled 
to  relatively  insignificant  sums,  and  the  present  market  value  of 
I^atin  American  securities  held  f)y  American  investors  is  hut  a  small 
fraction  of  tfie  ])rice  at  wliicli  they  were  sold  and  purcliased. 

Tlie  position  in  whicli  the  Kepuf)lics  of  Latin  America  to-day  find 
themselves  is  not  altogether  of  their  own  making.  To  say  that  the 
32— Hull.  8 - 2 
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depreciation  in  their  currencies,  suspension  of  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  charges  on  the  foreign  debt,  and  the  imposition  of  control  regu¬ 
lations  on  foreign  exchange  are  due  to  unsound  governmental  admin¬ 
istration  and  to  imperfect  financial  and  hanking  organization  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves  is  to  ignore  completely  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  present-day  conditions — causes  over  which 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America  have  had  little  or  no  control.  Far 
from  being  the  cause,  they  are  the  unfortunate  victims  of  an  imperfect 
economic  system;  a  system  which  permits  the  wiping  out  of  values 
without  thought  of  intrinsic  worth  and  which  allows  those  forces  of 
relief  to  become  stifled  and  incapable  of  functioning  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  most  needed. 

Disastrous  as  have  been  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years, 
they  have  not  been  entirely  without  value.  They  have  demonstrated 
as  was  never  before  realized,  the  international  economic  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations,  and  have  shown  that  the  welfare  of  each  nation 
is  closely  intertwined  with  that  of  every  other  countr\^  The  theory 
of  national  economic  self-sufficiency,  even  for  a  country  as  large  and 
powerful  as  the  L'nited  States,  with  all  its  resources,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  No  countiy’  can  hope  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a  long-sustained 
period  of  economic  depression  affecting  any  considerable  number  of 
states.  Some  nations,  like  those  of  Latin  America,  are  subject  to  the 
interplay  of  these  economic  forces  because  of  their  dependence  to  so 
large  an  extent  on  foreign  trade  and  on  foreign  capital  for  their 
economic  development ;  and  others,  like  the  United  States  and  certain 
countries  of  Europe,  because  of  the  world-wide  ramifications  of 
their  economic  interests. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  that  a  solution  to  these  problems  be 
sought  from  a  purely  nationalistic  point  of  view;  but  they  must  he 
approached  on  the  broad  basis  of  international  cooperation  and  with 
a  full  realization  that  the  progress  of  one  nation  is  closely  related  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  ever>’  other  state.  This  having  been 
demonstrated  in  adversity,  it  now  remains  to  find  the  form  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperative  action  to  overcome  the  forces  of  adversity. 

Two  of  the  major  problems  which  confront  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America  and  which  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  present  un¬ 
fortunate  position  of  those  countries  revolve  around  the  decline  in 
prices  and  the  breakdown  of  international  credit  facilities.  The  two 
are  probably  closely  related,  the  latter  being  a  corollary  to  the 
former,  and  aggravating  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  first- 
mentioned  phenomenon.  We  have  observed  how  the  decline  in 
prices  affects  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  respective 
countries,  upsetting  the  normal  balance  of  trade,  diminishing  the 
revenues  of  the  government,  adversely  affecting  the  rate  of  e.xchange, 
and  causing  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  gold  holdings  of  the 
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nation.  Were  these  conditions  to  operate  alone,  and  were  it  possible 
for  these  countries  to  obtain  an  extension  of  short-term  credit,  it 
would  in  the  majority  of  cases  still  be  possible  for  them  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  fluctuations  in  the  commercial  situation.  But  the  unfavor¬ 
able  consequences  of  a  decline  in  export  and  import  trade  invariably 
tend  to  cause  a  contraction  of  credit,  with  its  resulting  evil  effects, 
and  the  vicious  circle  is  complete. 

The  importance  of  price  stabilization  is  appreciated  by  all,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  feiisibility  of 
such  action,  or  the  steps  whereby  it  may  be  achieved. 

In  the  report  of  the  MacMillan  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Industry,  which  was  appointed  in  England  in  1929  and  concluded  its 
work  in  1931,  it  was  recommended  that  the  international  value  of 
gold  should  be  lowered  and  that,  after  prices  have  been  raised 
suflTiciently,  the  aim  should  be  to  maintain  a  stability  of  prices  at  the 
higher  level  thus  reached.  These  objects  of  maintaining  the  stability 
of  international  prices  both  over  long  periods  and  ov^er  short  periods 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  be  achieved  through  co¬ 
operative  action  of  the  central  hanks  in  regulating  the  volume  and 
terms  of  bank  credit  so  as  to  maintain  as  much  stability  as  possible 
in  the  rate  of  new  investment  and  new  enterprise  generally,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  By  these  means  alternate  excesses  of  enthusiasm 
and  depression  might  be  avoided,  and  the  demand  for  the  new  output 
of  the  instruments  of  production  and  other  forms  of  capital  in  the 
world  at  large  kept  in  better  equilibrium  with  the  proportion  of 
income  which  is  currently  available  for  such  purposes. 

On  this  point  of  price  stabilization,  the  final  report  of  the  gold 
delegation  of  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  MacMillan  Committee.  Regarding  the  suggestion  that  action 
be  taken  to  raise  prices,  the  League  of  Nations  delegation  deems  a 
rise  desirable  but  does  not  expect  “monetary  policy  alone  to  adjust 
the  price  level,  which  is  influenced  by  many”  nonmonetary  factors. 
Where  credit  contraction  has  gone  to  extremes  it  declares  it  “impera¬ 
tive  ”  for  central  banks  to  do  what  they  can  to  check  it  “  and  sometimes 
to  take  the  initiative  in  encouraging  the  freer  use  of  credit.”  But 
it  concludes  that  “it  will  be  difficult  to  restore  prices  and  standard 
of  living”  until  “there  is  some  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  of  inter¬ 
national  distrust”  and  world  trade  is  freer.  Regarding  the  future, 
it  declares  it  impossible  to  stabilize  prices,  and  that  what  relative 
stability  is  possible  is  not  achievable  by  monetary  policy  alone. 

The  plan  of  the  MacMillan  Committee  is  directed  to  more  or  less 
permanent  methods  for  preserving  international  economic  and 
financial  equilibrium.  With  respect  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
relief  of  the  e.xisting  situation,  the  report  states  that  the  first  measure 
“must  necessarily  be  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  creditor  countries,” 
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and  that  “the  desirability  of  foreign  loans  being  made  b}’^  the  leading 
creditor  countries  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  the  past  two  years 
should  be  generally  accepted.”  The  report  recognizes,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  creditors  willing  to  lend,  owing  to  the  low  state 
to  which  the  credit  of  many  countries  has  fallen,  and  concludes  that 
“some  form  of  guaranteed  credit  may  be  required.  ...  A  govern¬ 
ment  guaranty  scheme  is  only  one  alternative,  perhaps  the  simplest.” 

This  closure  of  foreign  capital  markets — or  this  breakdown  in  the 
international  credit  system — is  the  cru.x  of  the  problem  in  so  far  as 
concerns  the  Republics  of  Latin  America.  Fluctuations  in  the  level 
of  prices — it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  such  fluctuations  will 
continue  and  that  no  completely  successful  plan  of  price  stabilization 
will  be  evolved  at  any  time  in  the  near  future — undoubtedly  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  as  they  do  in  other 
countries  and  as  the  foregoing  statistics  have  indicated.  With  the 
consequences  resulting  from  price  fluctuations  alone  to  contend  with, 
the  majority  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  could  no  doubt  adjust 
themselves  to  the  altered  conditions  of  lower  price  levels.  But  when 
to  this  problem  there  is  added  the  further  difficulty  of  inability  to 
obtain  an  e.xtension  of  credit  during  the  period  of  readjustment,  the 
problem  becomes  altogether  too  difficult,  and  there  ensue  those  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  witnessed  during  the  past  two  years — unfavor¬ 
able  rates  of  exchange,  exportation  of  gold  or  disposal  of  gold  deposits 
held  abroad,  inability  to  meet  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on 
the  foreign  debt,  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  the  imposition  of  stringent  regidations  on  operations  in  foreign 
exchange. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  the  countries  of  Latin  America  that  at 
the  very’  time  it  was  most  needed,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  even 
temporary  credit  relief  in  foreign  capital  markets,  pending  the  time 
that  they  could  readjust  themselves  to  altered  economic  conditions, 
and  the  normal  relationship  of  outgo  to  income  could  be  reestablished. 
Had  such  temporary  relief  been  available,  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
the  economic  ills  and  the  political  difficulties  resulting  therefrom 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  further,  foreign  holders  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  government  bonds  would  not  to-day  find  themselves  with  securities 
on  which  interest  or  sinking  fund  is  not  being  paid,  nor  would  exporters 
to  Latin  America  find  it  necessary,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  wait  as  long 
as  two  years  for  remittances  on  the  merchandise  which  they  have 
shipped. 

The  fact  that  credit  was  not  available  at  this  crucial  moment 
denotes  a  weakness  in  the  existing  international  credit  organization, 
and  raises  a  question  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
defect.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  private  credit  can 
not  be  relied  upon  in  such  emergencies.  Even  countries  enjoying 
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the  highest  standing  in  foreign  financial  centers  find  sources  of  private 
credit  closed  to  them;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  creditors  should 
hesitate  to  lend  to  governments  whose  existing  securities  are  cpioted 
at  such  a  heavy  discount.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
this  drop  in  security  value  develops  only  after  adverse  factors  have 
been  in  operation  some  time.  What  is  recpiired,  then,  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  will  meet  these  adverse  factors  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  develop,  and  obviate  their  evil  effects. 

In  view  of  this  inability  of  private  credit  to  function,  the  question 
presents  itself  as  to  whether  some  form  of  international  cooperative 
action  can  not  be  devised  to  preserve  the  economic  equilibrium  of  those 
states  which  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  foreign  credit  hut  which  find 
such  sources  of  relief  closed  to  them.  In  the  report  of  the  Mac¬ 
Millan  Committee  it  was  suggested  that  to  make  credit  available, 
“some  form  of  guaranteed  credit  may  be  required,”  and  that  a 
Government  guaranty  scheme  was  one  alternative,  perhaps  the  sim¬ 
plest.  Similarly,  in  the  report  of  the  gold  delegation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  it  was  declared  that  where  credit  contraction  has  gone  to 
extremes  it  was  “imperative”  for  central  banks  to  do  what  they  can 
to  check  it  “and  sometimes  to  take  the  initiative  in  encouraging  the 
freer  use  of  credit.” 

At  the  Conference  of  Central  Bank  Directors,  held  at  Lima,  Peru, 
in  December,  1931,  it  was  recognized  that  service  on  external  debts 
is  not  only  an  expense  affecting  public  finance  but  is  also  an  obligation 
which  affects  international  exchanges;  and  that  “the  situation  brought 
about  by  the  diminution  of  fiscal  receipts  as  a  consequence  of  the 
present  crisis  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  equilibrium  in  the 
balance  of  international  payments  produced  by  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  e.xports  explains  in  large  part  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
service  on  the  external  public  debt,  in  so  far  as  those  countries  are 
concerned  which  can  not  pay  these  services  without  compromising 
the  stability  of  their  e.xchanges.”  The  conference,  however,  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  placing  the  foregoing  facts  on  record,  and  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

In  another  conclusion,  however,  the  conference  did  express  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  for  foreign  credits 
with  maturities  which  fall  between  those  of  short-term  credits, 
granted  by  commercial  banks,  and  those  credits  with  longer  maturities, 
provided  by  world  capital  markets.  The  conference  recommended 
that  the  central  banks  cooperate  in  the  study  of  “new  mechanisms 
for  providing  intermediate  credits,  for  productive  purposes,  with 
maturities  of  from  one  to  three  years.” 

Were  such  intermediate  credits  available  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  at  times  such  as  these  of  which  we  speak,  they  would  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  their  currencies 
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without  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  their  gold  reserv'es.  In  three 
years,  or  even  less,  most  countries  would  be  able  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  growing  out  of  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  prices 
and  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports.  The  equilib¬ 
rium  in  the  balance  of  payments  would  he  maintained,  there  would 
he  no  necessity  to  dispose  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the  nation  to  a  point 
where  the  parity  of  the  currency  would  be  impaired,  and  above  all 
public  confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  nation  would  be  preserved. 
After  all,  the  present  low  state  to  which  the  credit  of  so  many  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  has  fallen  is  due  largely  to  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  measure  of  justifica¬ 
tion  in  this  attitude,  in  view  of  the  e.xisting  situation.  But  that  the 
conditions  jirevailing  to-day  are  but  temporarv'  and  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  resources  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  afford  adequate  assur¬ 
ance  of  their  future  revival  and  prosperity,  even  the  most  pessimistic 
will  admit. 

That  three  years  are  adequate  in  which  to  enable  most  countries  to 
adjust  themselves  to  altered  economic  conditions  is  revealed  in  the 
statistics  on  the  economic  situation  of  these  nations.  In  many  of 
them,  in  1929  and  in  1930,  the  e.xcess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
exceedingly  slight,  if,  in  fact,  imports  did  not  actually  e.xceed  exports; 
but  in  1931 ,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  normal  ratio  of  exports 
to  imports  had  been  reestablished,  and  returns  thus  far  available  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  1932  the  foreign  trade  of  most  countries  will  show  an 
even  more  favorable  balance.  Similarly,  government  expenditures 
have  been  reduced,  so  that  they  are  more  in  line  with  anticipated 
revenue. 

It  is  true  the  Conference  of  Central  Bank  Directors  recommended 
that  these  intermediate  credits  should  be  made  for  “productive 
l)urposes.”  What  could  be  more  productive  than  a  loan  that  would 
preserve  the  balance  or  eipalibrium  of  a  nation’s  economic  life;  that 
would  preserve  its  national  credit,  the  parity  of  its  currency,  and  the 
integrity  of  its  gold  reserves;  and  that  would  not  only  perform  that 
service  for  the  recipient  of  the  credit,  but  also  assure  to  foreign  exporters 
reast»nable  freedom  in  the  flow  of  international  trade,  and  to  foreign 
bondholders  the  receipt  at  regular  intervals  of  interest  on  the  nation’s 
outstanding  bonds? 

But  no  plan  of  intermediate  credit  relief  has  been  advanced,  and  in 
view  of  this  apparent  breakdown  in  the  system  of  private  credit,  the 
question  presents  itself  as  to  what  measures,  if  any,  can  he  taken. 
It  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  stabilization  of  economic  and 
financial  relations  if  a  plan  of  international  cooperative  action  could 
be  evolved,  whereby  a  countrv',  finding  itself  in  the  position  in  which 
so  many  of  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  found  themselves  in 
1930 — with  an  unfavorable  balance  of  international  payments,  unable 
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to  secure  sufficient  foreifin  exchanjre  to  meet  their  obligations  abroad, 
and  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  exporting  gold  or  disposing  of 
their  gold  holdings  abroad,  going  off  the  gold  standard,  and  resorting 
to  the  numerous  expediencies  which  are  to-day  manifest  to  control 
exchange  and  regulate  imports  and  exports — could  be  assured  of 
obtaining  short-term  credits  in  those  countries  which  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  extend  this  relief. 

It  might  be  contended  that,  where  the  adverse  balances  are  so 
great  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  during  the  past  two  years,  the  obligation  devolving  upon 
the  creditor  nations  would  be  altogether  too  heavy.  This  plan  of 
cooperative  action,  however,  might  well  be  restricted  to  transactions 
affecting  the  governments  of  the  respective  nations,  and  involving 
remittances  which  the  governments  are  required  to  make  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  purposes  on  their  obligations  held  abroad.  These 
remittances  would  not  involve  any  extraordinary  sums,  and  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  the  governments  to  meet  their 
obligations  and  making  available  an  equivalent  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  to  be  used  in  commercial  transactions. 

Conferences  and  cooperative  action  between  banking  institutions  of 
different  countries  have  been  repeatedly  recommended  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  international  economic  and  financial  stability.  Such 
cooperative  action  is  especially  necessarj'  during  periods  such  as  those 
which  the  world  is  now'  experiencing.  What  is  required  is  a  plan 
whereby  under  certain  conditions  a  government  unable  to  obtain 
foreign  e.xchange  in  the  open  market  and  not  in  a  position  to  dispose 
of  its  gold  holdings  except  at  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  its  economic  and 
financial  equilibrium  would  be  able  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  to  cover 
the  remittances  which  that  government  is  required  to  make  on  account 
of  its  obligations  held  in  a  particular  foreign  countrj%  Could  not  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  respective  countries  be  an  instrumentality 
for  carrj'ing  such  a  plan  of  international  cooperative  action  into 
effect?  Could  not  they  be  the  channel  through  which  such  intermedi¬ 
ate  credits  would  be  made  available?  Such  a  draft  would  be  for  a 
relatively  long  period,  say  for  one  year  as  mentioned  in  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Lima  conference,  and  subject  to  renewal  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  a  year  if  basic  economic  conditions  had  not  improved. 
The  bill  of  exchange  w'ould  carry  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  debtor 
state,  and  would  be  covered  by  an  equivalent  sum  in  local  currency 
deposited  in  a  selected  bank  in  the  country  of  origin.  Before  such  a 
plan  of  cooperative  action  could  become  operative  it  w'ould,  of  course, 
have  to  be  demonstrated  that  sufficient  exchange  was  not  available  on 
the  open  market,  and  that  the  gold  stocks  of  the  country  in  question 
were  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  e.xport  gold  except  at  the  risk  of 
jeopardizing  its  financial  and  economic  structure.  It  w’ould  also  be 
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necessary  that  certain  conimitnients  l)e  entered  into,  whereby  the 
{Toverninent  availing  itself  of  the  provisions  of  such  a  plan  would 
undertake  to  effect  the  necessary*  economies  in  governmental  adminis¬ 
tration  and  to  take  such  other  ste|)s  as  mifrht  he  reejuired  to  bring 
about  an  equilibrium  in  its  international  balance  of  payments. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  gold 
standard  in  force  and  maintaining  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the 
world  dev'olves  upon  the  creditor  nations.  The  events  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  are  not  peculiar  to  this  day  and 
age.  They  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  will  recur  in  the  future 
unless  plans  are  formulated  to  meet  such  conditions  and  to  avoid 
their  consequences  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
root.  The  existing  system  has  proved  impotent  in  the  past,  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  evident  that  if  a  repetition  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  events  is  to  he  avoided,  they  shall  be  avoided  only  through  a 
l)lan  of  international  cooperative  action,  either  continental  in  scope 
or  world-wide  in  character.  Such  a  plan  would  prove  beneficial  to 
the  debtor  as  well  as  to  the  creditor.  In  the  debtor  country,  it 
would  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  maintenance  of  the  nation’s 
economic  equilibrium,  the  preservation  of  national  credit  and  the 
parity  of  the  currency,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nation’s  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  the  creditor  countrj’,  its  nationals  who 
might  hold  the  securities  of  the  debtor  government  would  be  assured 
of  the  receipt  of  the  interest  payments  due  thereon;  and  its  e.xporters 
might  confidently  expect  a  continuation  of  a  free  market  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  their  merchandise. 


MARKETING  IN  LIMA 

I.  THE  CENTRAL  MARKET 


The  Far  East  and  the  Sons  of  the  Sun;  Buddha,  Confucius, 
Viracocha,  Jehovah,  and  Mahomet;  a  hundred  creeds  and  a 
hundred  races,  rub  elbows  daily  in  the  Central  Market.  It  is  the 
food  emporium  of  Lima  and  the  crossroads  of  the  world  in  one.  It 
is  the  Lima  of  a  hundred  years  ago  selling  to  the  Lima  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  foodstuffs  and  the  fabrics  of  all  the  nations.  .  .  .  You 
can  not  claim  to  know  Lima  or  what  a  bargain  is,  unless  you  have 
gone  shopping  in  the  Central  Market.  And,  incidentally,  you  don’t 
know  what  are  Lima’s  favorite  foods,  unless  you  have  sampled  some 
of  the  strange  dishes  offered  in  the  dozens  of  little  restaurants  which 
open  out  from  all  sides  of  this  Tower  of  Babel. 

Food  is  the  principal  raisoti  d’etre  of  the  Central  Market.  It  is  a 
meat,  fish,  vegetable,  butter  and  eggs,  poultry,  and  flower  market 
combined;  and  it  is  all  too  small  for  its  many  activities.  In  fact, 
the  market  itself  begins  a  block  or  more  away  in  all  directions  from 
the  main  building.  If  you  approach  it  from  the  Plateros  de  San 
Pedro,  it  begins  with  a  literary  flavor.  Along  the  curbstones  and 
overlapping  into  the  road  are  piles  of  second  and  third  and  tenth 
hand  books  and  magazines.  A  few  yards  farther  on  the  first  wave¬ 
lets  of  the  inflowing  tide  of  food  are  encountered — timid  little  heaps 
of  peppers  and  Indian  corn,  bananas,  and  potatoes,  presided  over  by 
Indian  women.  Presently  you  are  wading  up  to  your  knees  in  a  sea 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  which,  as  the  market  building  itself  is  reached, 
have  long  since  overflowed  from  the  sidewalks  into  the  fairway  until 
only  the  narrowest  and  most  perilous  passage  is  left  for  the  traffic 
of  carts  and  lorries  and  taxicabs.  From  whatever  direction  the 
approach  is  made,  the  same  experience  is  obtained.  One  street  may 
be  devoted  mainly  to  turkeys  and  poultry,  another  to  i)otatoes  and 
cainotes  (sweetpotatoes),  a  third  to  mammoth  watermelons  and 
pawpaws.  But  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  uniformity.  The  house¬ 
keeper  is  liable  to  encounter  all  she  needs  for  the  evening  meal,  from 
the  hors  d’oeurres  and  the  soup  to  the  savory  and  sweet  {ab  oro  usque 
ad  tuala,  as  we  learned  to  say  at  school),  upon  the  same  sidewalk. 
And  incidentally,  if  she  is  a  linguist,  she  may  talk  in  Spanish,  Que- 
chua,  Aymara,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Arabic,  and  probably  find  some 
one  to  understand  her  wants. 

•  From  “West  Coast  Leader,”  Lima,  May  3, 1932. 
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The  panels  al>ove  an>l  at  riitht  of  map  show  the  chief  f<K><l  prislucts  of  I’eru,  by  Departments,  as  follows: 
1.  hura;  Cacao,  cereals,  goats.  2.  l.amhattijut:  Kice,  fruit,  sugar,  goats.  3.  Cajamarca:  Cereals, 
cacao,  cattle.  4.  Libtrlad:  Sugar,  rice,  cereals,  cattle.  5.  Ancatk:  I’oultry,  cereals,  eggs,  hogs.  '1. 
Junin,  /luanuco,  an<l  Uuancaeelica:  Collw,  |K)taUH‘S,  cattle,  she«‘p,  clna-se,  butter,  [loultry,  wreals, 
fruit.  7.  lea:  Ke<l  an'l  white  wine,  fruit,  dried  vegetables.  H.  Agacutko:  Cattle.  ».  Cuteo:  Cacao, 
colTee,  drie<l  meat,  corn,  wheat,  chet^si-,  butter.  10.  Arequipa  and  Pitno:  Mineral  waters,  dried  meat, 
fmit,  wine,  olives,  rial  |>ep|M-rs,  colfia*.  11.  .\/o</ufyiio.'  Olives,  wine,  ca-reals,  fruit.  12.  Taena:  Vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit. 
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The  Central  Market  may  be  heard  long  before  it  is  reached  or 
smelled.  .  .  .  From  all  sides  hundreds  of  voices  proclaim,  in  differ¬ 
ent  pitches  but  full-lunged,  the  price  and  the  merits  of  some  article 
of  food.  From  the  same  vantage  point  it  may  also  be  noticed  that, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  apparent  confusion,  there  is  a  sort  of  orderl}- 
disorder  which  guides  the  purchaser  and  controls  the  vendors.  The 
butchers’  stalls,  with  the  prime  meats  segregated  from  those  of  third 
quality,  have  their  allotted  place.  The  fishwives  are  separate  from, 
though  near  to,  the  purveyors  of  live  rabbits  and  pigeons  and  guinea 
pigs.  The  vegetables  may  overlap  into  the  fruits,  but  flowers  and 
artificial  wreaths  suffer  no  interlopers.  There  is  one  place  in  which 
to  buy  bread,  and  another  tea  or  coffee,  and  a  third  where  j’ou  may 
purchase  a  wicker  basket  or  a  paper  bag  from  a  selection  of  sizes  in 
which  to  carr>"  away  the  morning’s  marketing.  And  here,  there, 
and  everj’where  are  tables  at  which  you  may  sit  and  rest  and  eat  a 
plate  of  cotichitas  (clams)  or  drink  a  glass  of  chicha.  Marketing  is 
hungry  and  thirsty  work.  But  wherever  you  go,  whether  you  are 
buying  meat  or  fruit  or  fish,  always  at  your  elbow  is  some  itinerant 
child  seeking  to  sell  you  something — it  may  be  a  paper  bag,  a  comb, 
a  pair  of  earrings,  a  looking  glass.  If  you  want  none  of  these  things, 
he  has  other  equally  attractive  articles  at  equally  attractive  prices 
which  lead  to  the  delusion  that  Lima  is  a  cheap  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  delusion  is  heightened  by  the  yards  upon  yards  of  cheap 
cotton  goods  from  Manchester  and  Tokio,  by  the  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  shoes  from  Argentina  and  Chile,  overalls  from  Massachusetts, 
cutlery  from  Solingen,  tinware  from  Birmingham,  jewelry  from  Ger¬ 
many,  all  the  shoddy  from  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  hung  out 
for  sale  upon  the  stalls  which  line  the  inner  walls  of  the  building. 

Every  other  market  place  in  Lima  or  the  suburbs  is  a  replica  in 
miniature  of  the  Central  Market.  .  .  .  The  municipality  maintains 
a  strict  vigilance  over  all  meats  and  vegetables;  its  uniformed  inspec¬ 
tor  are  on  the  alert  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  hour. 

There  is  another  impres.sion  which  the  stranger  visiting  Lima  for 
the  first  time  can  not  fail  to  carry  away  with  him.  Peru  imports 
certain  articles  of  prime  necessity  which,  with  proper  oi^anization, 
might  well  be  grown  within  her  borders.  Nevertheless,  if  war 
should  close  the  world’s  granaries,  Peru  would  not  starve.  She 
coidd  feed  herself,  and  feed  herself  well,  on  the  harvests  of  her  own 
fields  and  the  cattle  of  her  own  hills. 

11.  ITINERANT  VENDORS  AND  STREET  CRIES 

Although  much  that  is  picturesque  is  passing  away,  the  street  cries 
of  Lima,  unlike  those  of  old  London,  still  survive.  Some  of  those 
cries  are  common  to  all  cities.  At  certain  hours  of  the  day,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  great  surge  of  sound  sweeps  through  the  streets  in  a  steady 
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crescendo  until  it  seems  to  drown  all  other  noises.  It  is  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  newsboys  crying  the  late  morning  or  evening  edition  of 
some  newspaper.  Other  cries,  like  the  para  hoy,  para  hoy-y,  ultimo 
ganchito  para  hoy-y-y-y  (for  to-day,  for  to-day,  last  ticket  for 
to-day)  will  exist  as  long  as  lotteries  are  the  mild  gamble  of  our  lives. 

But  if  you  lie  awake  in  some  by-street  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  you  may  hear  another  variety  of  cries.  They  continue 
throughout  the  day,  but  as  the  city  wakes  to  life,  they  become 
absorbed  in  other  noises  and  pass  almost  unremarked.  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  itinerant  vendors  of  food,  hawking  their  wares  in  phrases  often 
unintelligible  to  foreign  ears,  but  which  have  been  traditional  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more.  Many  of  these  vendors  are  of  Indian  blood 
and  look  as  if  they  had  walked  straight  out  of  some  hut  in  a  remote 
Sierra  village.  Although  not  encouraged  by  the  municipality,  which 
likes  to  see  the  street  merchant  clad  in  spotless  blouse  and  peaked 
cap,  they  still  persist.  They  are  a  tradition  in  Lima,  a  tradition 
which  many  would  regret  to  see  swept  entirely  away  by  the  incoming 
tide  of  hygiene. 

Some  of  these  itinerant  vendors  come  into  their  own  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Others  are  a  daily  feature  of  our  lives.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  class  is  the  hizcochero,  or  seller  of 
cakes,  with  his  inviting  cry  of  pan  de  dulce,  pan  de  dulce,  empana- 
ditas,  pasteles.  Severe  municipal  regulations  compel  him  to-day  to  sell 
his  cookies  in  fly-screened  cases,  but  he  is  recalcitrant  when  he  dares 
to  be.  His  most  profitable  sphere  of  commerce  appears  to  be  the 
entrances  of  cinemas  and  schools. 

A  strong  competitor  during  the  summer  is  the  heladero,  very  modem 
to-day  with  his  barrow  and  hygienic  metal  containers.  He  was  not 
always  so.  From  accounts  of  Lima  written  70  or  80  years  ago,  we 
may  read  how,  as  a  means  of  refreshing  the  blood,  the  eating  of  an 
ice  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  day.  From  the 
earliest  hours  of  the  morning,  the  vendors  of  ices  paraded  the  streets 
and  had  an  established  clientele  to  whom  they  brought  the  matutinal 
refresher.  So  important  was  the  trade  that  those  vendors  had  formed 
an  Vnidn  de  Ileladeroft  which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Indians,  who  in  dialect  shouted  their  passage  through  the  streets 
with  the  crj’^  of  el  riqui  piha  y  de  leit  (delicious  pineapple  and  milk). 
They  have  long  since  been  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  commercially 
organized  heladeriax  and  the  ice  creams  of  D’Onofrio  to-day.  Xor 
do  people  any  longer  take  a  morning  ice  to  cool  the  blood. 

The  tamalero  is  still  with  us.  He  is  that  e.xotic-looking  individual, 
generally  shod  with  rope-soled  canvas  sandals  and  often  poncho  clad, 
who  sells  mysterious  little  oblong  packages  wrapped  in  banana  leaves 
and  slung  at  the  end  of  a  short  bamboo  stick.  He  makes  his  wares 
known  by  the  staccato  cry  of  Tamales!  a  medio,  a  medio,  a  medio! 
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Tamales  serranos  bien  calienies!  The  tamal  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  times  of  the  Incas,  and  is  still  a  national  dish.  Made  of  a 
mixture  of  crushed  Indian  corn,  meat,  and  peppers,  it  is  wrapped  in 
leaves  to  maintain  the  heat  and  to  preserve  the  flavor.  Liking  for 
tamales  may  be  said  to  be  an  acquired  taste.  Those  who  wish  to 
experiment  are  recommended  to  make  their  first  essay  in  some  res¬ 
taurant  which  specializes  in  criollo  dishes.  The  glorified  tamal  which 
is  served  there,  usually  has,  in  addition  to  the  essential  maize,  young 
pigeons  and  eggs  as  the  principal  ingredients.  So  served  thej^  are 
delicious. 

More  numerous  than  the  foregoing,  and  with  wares  more  wholesome, 
are  i\\&  fruteros  axvA  irate ras.  Some  of  them  wend  their  patient  way 
through  the  motor-driven  traffic  of  the  streets  mounted  upon  burros 
and  bring  to  the  doors  of  the  houses  fruits  often  fresher,  cheaper,  and 
more  varied  than  those  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets. 
Others  station  themselves  and  their  baskets  on  the  street  curbs  or 
in  the  portales  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  ...  A  verx’  patient  tribe  this, 
Indians  many  of  them,  who  own  or  rent  the  hundreds  of  little  farms 
which  run  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Lima.  Melons,  avocados,  cherries, 
oranges,  mangos,  and  grapes  are  offered  in  their  season  at  prices 
(subject  to  barter)  which  are  tempting.  .  .  . 

Changing  times  have  eliminated  the  majority  of  the  old-time 
itinerant  food  merchants  from  the  every-day  life  of  the  principal 
streets.  But  many  of  them  still  survive  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
city,  especially  across  the  river  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  places.  One  and  all  come  to  life  again  at  the  season  of  the  great 
religious  feasts.  Walk  through  the  arcades  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas  on 
Christmas  Eve,  at  Mi-careme,  at  Eastertide,  and  you  shall  see  their 
descendants  selling  much  the  same  delicacies  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  80  years  ago.  Or  even  better  still,  make  your  way  as  best  you 
can  to  the  Church  of  Las  Nazarenas  at  the  time  of  the  annual  proces¬ 
sions  of  El  Senor  de  los  Milagros  when  every  adjoining  street  is  one 
long  open-air  restaurant  and  where  all  the  traditional  dishes  which 
have  come  down  from  the  days  of  the  Incas  are  once  more  offered  for 
sale.  Here  may  be  seen  the  tisaneras,  or  sellers  of  tisanes,  whose 
stock-in-trade  consists  of  an  earthenware  pot  filled  with  dubious 
water  in  which  float  slices  of  pineapple,  lemon,  or  other  fruits.  Here 
are  also  to  be  seen  their  first  cousins,  the  vendors  of  cold  beverages, 
whose  habitat  used  to  be  the  Portal  de  Escribanos  in  winter  and  the 
Portal  de  Botoneros  in  summer.  Here,  too,  come  in  force  the  bunue- 
leras,  or  sellers  of  banuelas — fritters  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  the 
ancestor  of  the  American  waffle.  The  chichera  is  also  present,  selling 
chicha  in  all  its  variations,  from  the  classic  sora  made  from  maize 
(but  no  longer  from  teeth-chewod  maize)  to  chicha  made  from  chick¬ 
peas  and  even  from  pineapples.  .  .  . 
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By  A.  Hooton  Blackiston 

The  source  of  the  great  treasures  of  the  Aztecs  and  other  Indian 
nations,  as  well  as  of  the  fabulous  amounts  of  gold  obtained  by 
the  Spaniards  after  the  discovery  of  America,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  speculation. 

The  “lost”  mines  of  early  days  have  often  been  cited  as  an  expla¬ 
nation.  To  a  limited  extent  this  is  correct,  as  it  is  doubtlessly  true 
that  rich  deposits  were  worked  then  and  later  lost  to  the  world,  being 
either  hidden  from  the  Spaniards  or,  if  known  to  them,  closed  upon 
their  expulsion  from  the  New  World  when  the  colonies  achieved  their 
independence.  Since  the  natives  would  not  work  them  and  the 
colonists  could  not,  gradually  cave-ins  covered  the  mouths  of  shafts 
and  tunnels,  and  trees  grew  over  bonanza  mines  that  had  made  the 
Spanish  Main  famous  and  furnished  untold  millions  to  the  mother 
country. 

However,  the  more  easily  operated  and  satisfactory*  placers,  known 
to  the  Indians  hundreds  of  years  before  the  coming  of  Columbus,  were 
the  lodestones  of  attraction  for  both  natives  and  Spaniards.  It  was 
the  gold  from  their  sands  that  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  conqiiistadores, 
and  started  the  greatest  gold  rush  in  all  history  that  made  Spain  the 
mistress  of  Europe  and  lifted  the  world  from  the  slough  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  California  stampede  was  a  feeble  thing  in  comparison,  and 
that  of  the  Klondike  but  an  amoebic  struggle  of  small  consequence. 
Ancient  civilizations  were  extinguished  overnight,  empires  upset, 
whole  nations  stamped  out  and  a  continent  enslaved  in  the  mad  rush 
that  ensued. 

Spain  was  fortunate  in  early  realizing  the  value  of  her  new  posses¬ 
sions  and  in  obtaining  those  regions  where  the  precious  metal  was 
most  abundant.  Indeed,  it  was  the  desire  for  gold  that  dominated 
her  early  conquests  and  influenced  her  colonial  policy,  lea\*ing  its 
impress  on  history*  even  to-day. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the  alluvial  deposits  from  which  untold 
riches  were  gathered  were  those  of  the  gold  rivers  of  Honduras, 
where  Indian  women,  working  in  the  sunshine  of  the  highlands,  had 
been  washing  the  sands  for  uncounted  years  to  obtain  the  bright 
metal  which  was  prized  only  for  its  use  in  the  fashioning  of  images 
for  the  gods  and  ornaments  for  men.  An  extensive  traffic  was  carried 
on  far  into  Me.xico  on  the  north  and  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  on  the 
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A  TYPICAL  KIVEK  OF  IIONDI  RAS 

The  sands  and  alluvial  dejmsits  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  reaches  of  many  rivers  of  Honduras  continue 
to  yield  gold  in  small  ipiantities  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been  worked  for  centuries. 
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IlVDKAULIC  MINING  IN  HONDl'KAS 


Modern  e<|uipmeDt  is  employed  in  but  few  instances  in  the  country.  I'ptwr:  An  isolated  exami)le  of 
liydraiilic  niininit  in  the  western  part  of  the  Republic,  near  the  (luatemalan  border.  Lower:  When 
the  giant  hydraulic  has  finished,  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with  its  gold,  lies  bare. 

instead,  as  it  was  the  eonimoner  though  more  valuable  metal.  It  is 
reported  that  one  such  poorly  equipped  expedition  alone  sent  out 
from  Olancho  more  than  $120,000  in  bullion.  There  is  hardly  a 
small  stream  hut  carries  its  quota  of  gold,  and  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Almandares  nuggets  as  large  as  100  ounces  have  been  found. 

Because  of  the  unusually  rich  stringers  or  small  veins  that  permeate 
the  river  banks,  and  because  of  the  heavy  rainfall  and  the  ensuing 
erosion  characteristic  of  the  tropics,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
129792— 32— Bull.  8 - 3 


south.  So  plentiful  was  this  golden  stream  and  other  lesser  ones  that 
the  Spaniards  called  the  entire  coast  Cos/o  Exca — the  Rich  Coast. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  conquistadores  lost  no  time  in 
tracing  the  precious  flood  to  its  source.  Such  was  their  avarice 
that  they  not  only  seized  all  the  gold  they  could  obtain  from  the 
natives  and  forced  them  to  toil  for  more,  but  in  addition,  as  iron  was 
lacking,  they  tore  the  shoes  from  their  horses  and  fashioned  them 
into  implements  with  which  to  dig,  shoeing  their  mounts  with  gold 
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sections,  gold  is  continually  being  added  to  the  available  supply,  not 
only  by  the  rivers  themselves  but  also  by  many  of  the  small  creeks 
and  arroyos  opening  into  them. 

For  generations  the  banks  and  bars  of  these  streams  have  been 
washed  by  Indian  women,  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  lamnderas 
(wash  women),  among  whom  the  occupation  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
hereditary",  and  quite  a  patrimony  it  is  that  has  come  down  to  them 
through  the  ages.  In  the  morning  hours  or  in  the  late  afternoon 
they  may  be  seen  standing  in  the  streams  or  sitting  on  the  banks 
gayly  chatting  while  working  \\’ith  their  bateas,  or  wooden  bowls. 
In  these  they  wash  the  sands  for  the  golden  particles,  which  at  night 
they  carefully  store  in  quills  or  wrap  in  leaves.  It  is  especially  on 
Sunday  morning  that  many  of  the  favorable  spots  ring  with  animated 
laughter  and  splashing  that  echo  along  the  banks  and  from  the  canyon 
walls,  clearly  notifying  one  long  before  one  comes  witbin  sight  that 
the  lamnderafi  are  at  work.  At  nightfall  they  throw  their  personal 
belongings  into  the  large  bowls,  and  placing  tbe  bowls  on  their  heads 
they  stroll  home  looking  like  huge  mushrooms  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

Indeed,  the  entire  affair  seems  to  be  somewhat  three-cornered,  as 
gossiping,  washing  of  clothes,  and  washing  of  gold  are  more  or  less 
indiscriminately  intermingled,  a  good  time  being  had  by  all  present 
irrespective  of  the  more  material  results  of  the  gathering.  However, 
they  seldom  give  that  feature  any  undue  worry",  as  the  returns  are 
fairly  satisfactory  despite  the  crude  methods  employed  and  the  limited 
time  devoted  to  the  work.  Usually  the  women  go  home  with  enough 
to  meet  their  simple  needs,  and  the  so-called  gold  villages  are  largely 
supported  by  them.  The  output  is  purchased  by  the  local  store¬ 
keepers,  or  traded  for  goods,  and  credit  is  often  e.xtended  the  larandera 
against  her  next  season’s  crop,  as  it  were,  with  far  more  willingness 
than  our  own  agriculturists  encounter  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  men,  while  not  lazy,  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  ivask 
gold  as  it  is  too  much  like  working  \\"ith  the  women  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  home.  Consequently  it  is  an  occupation  to  be  strictly 
avoided  by  all  males  conscious  of  their  more  exalted  sphere,  though  the 
inhibition  naturally  does  not  extend  to  spending  the  proceeds.  It  is 
sometimes  amusing  to  note  the  shamefaced  actions  of  some  rash 
youth  who  has  stolen  off  surreptitiously  to  wash  a  little  gold  on  his  own 
account.  One  such  was  throwing  a  number  of  good  sized  nuggets  on 
the  gaming  table  when  a  mining  engineer  who  happened  to  be  present 
asked  him  where  he  had  obtained  them,  and  offered  to  buy  any  more 
that  he  might  have  left.  The  boy  seemed  very  much  embarrassed ,  but 
after  taking  the  engineer  to  one  side  in  order  that  his  friends  might  not 
hear  the  damaging  confession,  he  stated  that  the  nuggests  had  been 
washed  from  a  certain  near-by  stream  where  he  occasionally  went  for 
gold  when  he  was  hard  up.  He  added  apologetically,  “But,  Senor,  it 
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is  not  work  for  a  man!”  Indeed  I  sometimes  suspect  that  the  wise 
lacanderas  purposely  confuse  the  family  washing  with  the  washing  of 
gold  in  order  to  keep  the  latter  monopoly  in  their  own  hands,  and  thus 
to  control  the  output — at  least  during  the  preliminary'  stages. 

Sometimes  a  few  hours  of  leisurely  work  with  the  bowl  nets  the 
gold  washers  up  to  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  occasionally 
that  much  is  taken  from  one  pan.  They  seldom  wash  over  15  or  20 
bowlfuls  of  sand,  and  as  there  are  104  bowlfuls  in  1  cubic  yard,  the 
result  is  not  at  all  bad.  Fortune  at  times  selects  certain  individuals 


THE  .MINING  TOWN  OF  S.\N  JU.VNCITO 

This  villagp  lies  just  below  the  famous  mine  of  Rosario,  which  has  been  the  chief  contributor  to  the  coun- 
trj’’s  production  of  gold  and  silver. 

as  recipients  of  her  special  smiles,  or  ambition  or  necessity  spurs  the 
lavandera  to  unusual  efforts — then  the  results  are  often  spectacular. 
One  old  w’oman  complacently  ensconced  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  washed  out  $140  worth  in  one  day,  w'hile  in  another  location  a 
group  began  operations  far  up  a  bank  20  feet  above  mean  water, 
where  any  old  mining  man  would  tell  you  that  nothing  could  be  found. 
In  six  days  they  took  out  several  pounds  of  gold.  For  many  nights 
there  were  not  quills  enough  in  the  community  to  hold  the  yellow 
grains,  and  leaves  had  to  be  drawn  on  liberally  instead.  Another 
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"roup  of  16  women  and  girls  are  said  to  have  washed  out  about 
$21,000  worth  of  gold  in  less  than  three  weeks’  work.  The  total 
taken  from  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Honduras  by  the  laranderaK 
alone  is  reported  to  amount  to  as  much  as  $125,000  a  year.  This  may 
be  considered  a  good  showing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  work 
is  carried  on  as  part  of  the  family  regime  and  by  the  crudest  of  methods 
only.  At  this  rate  appro.ximately  $50,000,000  would  have  been 
recovered  by  the  Indian  women  since  the  Conquest,  irrespective  of 
more  intensive  operations  by  the  Spaniards.  And  as  yet  the  true 
stores  of  treasure  locked  within  the  auriferous  sands  and  gravels  may 
he  said  to  be  practically  untouched! 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  placers  have  never  been  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale  along  modern  lines,  although  engineers  have  often 
pronounced  them  to  be  among  the  world’s  great  alluvial  fields.  The 
unknown  state  of  the  country,  the  lack  of  transportation  and  the 
control  of  vast  tracts  by  a  few  persons  account  for  this.  Likewise  it 
never  has  been  a  poor  man’s  country  in  the  mining  sense,  however 
much  it  may  have  proved  to  be  a  poor  woman’s  as  far  as  the  laranderax 
are  concerned. 

And  so  it  is  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  worrying  about  the 
gold  standard  and  striving  to  stave  starvation  from  its  door,  nature 
has  given  the  natives  of  Honduras  an  unlimited  credit  in  a  hank  of  her 
own  to  be  drawn  upon  as  necessity  dictates.  Thus  did  their  ancestors 
when  they  washed  the  golden  sands  for  the  glory  of  ancient  dynasties 
long  before  the  first  floating  houses  appeared  off  their  coasts  or  the 
tread  of  the  Spaniard  was  heard  in  the  land. 


FEMINISM  IN  ARGENTINA 

By  Ada  Strozzi 


IT  WAS  in  1906  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  a  complete 
program  of  Argentine  women’s  rights,  for  that  year  witnessed  the 
organization  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  Centro  Feminista,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Elvira  Rawson  de  Delle])iane.  Twenty  years  later  the 
efforts  of  this  society  and  of  other  feminist  bodies  bore  fruit  in  the 
civil  rights  act  based  on  a  petition  which  Dr.  Alfredo  L.  Palacios  had 
long  since  presented  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Centro. 

By  this  act  of  1926  the  unmarried 
woman,  widow,  and  divorced  wo¬ 
man  were  given,  with  slight  excep¬ 
tions,  all  the  civil  rights  of  men. 

A  married  woman  gained  many 
rights  which  she  had  hitherto  not 
enjoyed:  she  was  permitted  to  be 
the  guardian  of  her  children  by  a 
former  marriage,  to  engage  in  a 
profession,  trade,  employment, com¬ 
merce,  or  industry  without  the 
necessity  of  authorization  from  her 
husband,  to  dispose  freely  of  her  own 
property,  inherited  or  earned,  and 
to  exercise  other  analogous  rights. 

Now  that  the  Argentine  woman’s 
civil  position  has  been  assured  for 
six  years,  the  feminist  movement 
is  directed  with  renewed  energy  to¬ 
ward  securing  the  suffrage.  Senora 
Carmela  Horne  de  Burmeister  is 
president  of  the  newest  society,  the 

Argentine  Association  for  Woman  Suffrage,  organized  only  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Additional  strength  has  recently  been  given  to  the  movement 
by  the  support  of  the  important  National  Council  of  Women  (well 
known  for  its  educational  work),  which  finds  the  time  ripe  for 
demanding  the  vote. 

Since  1823,  when  Bernardino  Rivadavia  intrusted  to  a  group  of 
prominent  women,  organized  as  the  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia,  the  offi¬ 
cial  protection  and  education  of  girls,  the  members  of  this  society, 
with  ever  increasing  prestige,  have  perfonned  valuable  services  in 


m  il.m.Vd  OK  THK  X.VTIO.VAL  coc.v- 
CII.  OK  WOMK..\ 

Here  this  .stx-ioty  of  proiiiinont  women  lioixses 
its  lil)rary  and  allieil  departments  in  Buenos 
.\ires. 


■  Translated  and  adapted  from  “Caras  y  Caretas,”  Buenos  .\ires,  May  28,  1932. 
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conducting  numerous  hospitals  and  schools.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
however,  that  the  pioneer  feminists  met  with  many  difficulties  in 
breaking  down  the  traditional  concept  that  women  should  not  inter¬ 
vene  in  political  matters.  There  were  women  as  well  as  men  in 
disagreement  with  them,  but  the  movement  gradually  gained  in 
strength.  The  Centro  changed  its  name  to  the  Association  for 
Women’s  Rights  and  for  years  continued  its  work  to  secure  not  only 
civil  rights  but  the  suffrage. 

The  feminists  did  not  confine  themselves,  however,  merely  to  seek¬ 
ing  their  “rights”;  they  were  active  in  social  welfare  work  for  women 


MATERNITY  INSTlTfTE,  BUENOS  AIRES 

This  institute  is  l>ut  one  uf  the  social  welfare  projects  maintaineci  in  Argentina  by  the  "Sociedad  de 
Ih-neflcencia,”  an  organization  of  women,  more  than  lUU  years  old. 


and  children.  Among  the  projects  which  they  advocated  were: 
Higher  salaries  for  teachers;  workers’  housing;  reduced  prices  for 
articles  of  prime  necessity;  seaside  camps  for  sickly  children  the  year 
round,  instead  of  during  vacations  only;  branch  libraries;  maternity 
homes  and  benefits;  newsboys’  dormitories;  school  lunches;  and  day 
nurseries  for  the  children  of  employed  mothers. 

Notable  among  suffragists  was  the  late  Dr.  Julieta  Lanteri,  who  in 
1912  founded  the  League  for  Women’s  and  Children’s  Rights,  and  in 
1918  the  National  Feminist  Party.  In  1919  Doctor  Lanteri  offered 
herself  as  a  candidate  for  deputy  to  the  Federal  Congress  and  some 
months  later  ran  for  the  office  of  city  councilor  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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For  years  she  continued  thus  to  educate  the  public.  Bravely  con¬ 
fronting  the  scarecrow  of  ridicule  so  feared  by  the  poor  spirited,  she 
was  an  indefatigable  worker  for  feminist  ideals.  Unmoved  by 
mockery  or  insult,  she  gave  herself  no  rest  during  campaigns,  but 
spoke  in  every  section  of  Buenos  Aires,  making  use  indifferently  of  a 
balcony,  a  park  bench,  a  theater  stage — all  rostrums  from  which  to 
spread  her  ideas.  Her  platforms,  be  it  said  in  passing,  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  party. 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  to  Doctor  Lanteri  was  due  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  first  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1916.  Other  congresses  of  this  nature  have  assembled  with 
growing  importance  and  usefulness,  the  sixth  having  taken  place  in 
Lima  in  1930.  This  is  but  one  of  many  monuments  to  a  life  recently 
closed. 

Another  feminist  organization  besides  those  already  named  was 
started  in  1930  by  Dr.  Alicia  Moreau  de  Justo  under  the  name  of  the 
Women’s  Suffrage  Committee,  to  succeed  an  earlier  society  also 
founded  by  her.  This  committee  carried  on  active  propaganda  for 
suffrage  through  its  review,  Nuestra  Causa  (Our  Cause),  and  by 
lectures,  motion  pictures,  pamphlets,  and  handbills.  Doctor  Justo, 
it  may  be  added,  has  been  an  interested  observer  of  what  women  in 
the  United  States  are  doing  in  politics  and  public  life. 

In  the  long  list  of  Argentine  feminists  mention  must  be  made  of 
Gabriela  L.  de  Coni,  their  early  inspiration  and  guide;  Cecilia  Grier¬ 
son,  the  first  woman  physician;  Carmen  Barreda,  the  first  woman 
lawyer;  Ernestina  and  Elvira  Lopez,  doctors  of  philosophy;  Sara 
Justo,  dentist;  Adelia  Di  Carlo,  who  25  years  ago  opened  the  profession 
of  journalism  to  women;  and  the  Argentine  Association  of  University 
Women,  which  in  1910  sponsored  the  International  Women’s  Con¬ 
gress,  held  with  great  success  in  Buenos  Aires. 


0>urtesy  of  Internatioual  TtJcphoDe  A  Tdecraph  Corporation 

TUK  POKT  OF  ni'ENOS  AIKES 

In  thf  swtitm  known  as  the  New  Port,  tho  ( Jo vcrnnu'nt  is  ffTwtinit  |)ort  iinprovenu-nts  on  nioro  than 
tiOO  acres  of  nia<le  land;  when  these  are  finished,  11  trans- Atlantic  vesstds  may  be  docktal  at  ontv. 


Conrtaay  of  International  TiJrplione  tk  T<4r«rapli  Oirporation 

THE  POKT  OF  KOSAIIIO 

Kosario  is  set.-ond  only  to  Itijenos  Ain-s  in  the  amount  of  commerce  that  passes  throiiKh  her  |iort. 
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Courtca>’  of  Internatioiial  Telapliune  A  Taleicraph  Corporation 

TUE  I’ORT  OF  SANTA  FE 

Uurint:  the  past  year  291  vessels  of  677,615  tonnage  enteretl  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Varana  River,  fifth  in  im- 
IKtrtanee  among  Argentine  itorts. 


Courtmk’  of  Intrrnntkinnl  Toloph«»n«*  A  Titi^raph  f'orporation 

r  vrKiNti  n.ANT  on  the  farana  river 

Argentina  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  worltl's  meat  supply  ;  in  P.Ul  her  e\|H>rts  of  meats  anti  meat  products 
were  valueil  at  $216,7115,673. 
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OIL  FILLOS,  COMODOKO  UIVADAVIA 

Argi'ntine  pt-trult-uni  rf'iuirements  are  imrtially  OlltMl  by  tlH>  iirixluctiou  of  thrif  uil  rt'gious,  uf  which 
Comodoru  Kivadavia  is  the  largest. 


AND  INDUSTRIES 


C'ourtesy  of  Internatiuniil  Telephone  A  Telecmph  Corporation. 

SUGAR  RKFiXKKY  AT  TUCUMAN 

Id  the  northern  Provinees  Argentina  prows  much  sugarcane.  During  1931  there  were  exjM)rte<i  4.041  tons 
of  sugar,  valued  at  titlO.lU  iiesos. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY.  1932 

By  Enrique  Coronado  Suarez 
Assistant  Editor,  Boletix  de  la  Union  Panamericana 

On  April  14, 1932,  the  capitals  of  all  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  gay  with  flags  announcing  the  second  continental 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day.  This  date  was  suggested  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  set  apart  by  the 
Governments  of  the  21  American  Republics  to  recall  the  community 
of  interests,  the  unity  of  sentiments  and  aspirations,  the  ties  of  history, 
and  the  intimate  relationships  between  the  members  of  this  group  of 
free  peoples.  The  14th  of  April  was  cliosen  as  the  day  for  the  annual 
commemoration  of  American  solidarity  because  it  was  on  that  date 
in  1890  that  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States 
passed  the  resolution  creating  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  which  has  since  developed  into  the  Pan  American  Union. 

As  in  1931,  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics  issued  decrees 
exhorting  their  fellow  citizens  to  observe  Pan  American  Day  with  due 
ceremony.  Accordingly,  city  councils,  public  and  private  schools, 
civic  and  cultural  organizations  arranged  to  commemorate  the  day 
with  ceremonies  expressing  sentiments  of  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  America.  In  these  ceremonies 
the  noble  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism  were  once  more  emphasized, 
ideals  which  nowadays  have  to  do  with  the  development  and  growth 
of  commercial  relations;  the  promotion  of  intellectual  interchange, 
both  of  students  and  professors,  and  of  scientific  and  literary  produc¬ 
tion;  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  maritime  trade;  homage  to  the  great  heroes  of  the  New 
World ;  the  holding  of  conferences  and  congresses  covering  almost  all 
fields  of  human  activity;  the  codification  of  international  law;  and 
the  promotion  of  the  American  principles  of  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes — in  short,  all  the  means  conducive  to  closer 
material  and  intangible  relationships  between  these  sister  nations, 
recalling  that  true  friendship  and  harmony  between  peoples  is 
attained  only  by  strengthening  those  ties  which  tend  to  human  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness,  and  following  the  well-known  phrase  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  who  said,  “God  has  made  us  neighbors;  let  justice 
make  us  friends.” 

Pan  Americanism  must  adapt  itself  to  present  conditions,  and  in  its 
practical  manifestations  endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  closer  relationships  and  fuller  mutual  knowledge  between 
the  American  nations,  and  also  set  up  useful  standards  for  the  conduct 
of  practical  activities  of  general  interest.  Since  the  celebration  of 
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Pan  American  Day  has  to  do  especially  with  students  in  schools  and 
universities,  that  is,  with  the  rising  generation,  it  offers  a  valuable 
opportunity  for  deepening  interest  in,  and  respect  for,  our  sister 
Republics  through  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  culture,  ideals, 
institutions,  customs,  sources  of  wealth,  and  natural  beauty. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  second  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day 
took  on  special  significance  since  this  was  the  year  when  the  bicen¬ 
tenary  of  the  birth  of  Cleorge  Washington  was  being  celebrated 
throughout  the  land.  As  described  in  the  Bclletin  for  July  of  this 
year,  on  April  14  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  charges  d’affaires  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  made  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mount 


PAN. AMERICAN  DAY  CELEBRATION  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  program  of  the  official  celebration  of  the  second  Pan  American  Day  in  Washington  included  a  colorful 
ceremony  on  the  Ellii>se.  After  the  flags  of  the  American  Republics  had  been  raised  to  the  strains  of  their 
national  anthems  and  saluted  by  aitillcry  fire,  an  address  was  made  by  Vice  President  Curtis  to  the 
assemblage  of  studeuts. 


Vemon,  and  before  Washington’s  tomb  read  speeial  messages  sent 
for  the  occasion  by  their  respective  Chiefs  of  Government.  This  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  notable  tributes  paid  this  year  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

At  half  past  2  that  same  da}*,  in  the  beautiful  park  opposite  the 
Pan  American  Union,  a  colorful  ceremony  took  place  in  which 
representatives  of  schools  and  universities  in  the  capital  took  part 
under  the  direction  of  the  lion.  L.  II.  Reiehelderfer,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  guest  of 
honor  on  that  occasion  was  the  lion.  Charles  Curtis,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  opening  of  the  ceremonies  the  Army 
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Band  played  the  national  hymn  of  each  American  Republic  and  the 
national  flag  of  that  nation  was  slowly  unfurled.  After  the  21  flags 
were  fluttering  in  the  April  breezes,  Mr.  Reichelderfer  spoke  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  importance  of  the  anniversary,  saying: 
“Pan  American  Day  and  its  observance  throughout  the  American 
Continent  is  destined  to  become  the  outward  symbol  of  that  great 
spirit  of  friendship  and  mutual  understanding  of  which  the  Western 
World  is  to-day  the  outstanding  e.xample.”  He  then  introduced  the 
Vice  President,  who  gave  a  brilliant  address  dealing  with  the  relations 
between  the  nations  of  the  New  World  during  more  than  a  century, 
in  which  he  said: 

The  message  which  I  bring  to  you  is  intended  for  the  younger  generation 
throughout  the  Western  World.  It  is  to  you  that  we  must  look  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  those  purixjses  and  ideals  for  which  the  founders  of  our  Republics 
struggled  and  for  which  subscc|uent  generations  have  been  called  to  make  unend¬ 
ing  sacrifices.  .  .  . 

Every  student  of  the  history  of  the  Xew  World  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  founders  of  the  .American  Republics,  almost  without  exception,  saw  clearly 
the  importance  of  unity  of  purpose  and  action  among  the  nations  of  America 
and,  what  is  even  more  imjKjrtant,  that  such  unity  can  only  rest  upon  mutual 
confidence  and  constructive  cooperation.  Each  of  the  Liberators  of  America 
contributed  his  share  to  this  great  purpose.  .  .  . 

As  I  review  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  our  sister  Republics, 
I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  governmental 
action  supplemented  by  private  effort  in  the  development  of  closer  inter-.American 
understanding.  Upon  the  youth  of  the  .Americas  rests  the  major  responsibility  of 
fostering  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  in  which  the  possibility  of  inter-American 
misunderstanding  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  outdoor  ceremonies  closed  with  a  program  of  selected  pieces  of 
Latin-American  music,  many  of  which  were  based  on  themes  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  New  World.  The  ceremony  was  transmitted  by  radio  not 
only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  also  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  through  the  short-wave  channels  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  and  the  Columbia  circuit,  as  well  as  to  72  stations  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  over  a  special  connection  from 
Schenectady.  In  the  evening  a  gala  concert  of  Latin-American 
music  was  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
United  Service  Orchestra.  The  well-known  Guatemalan  soprano, 
Aida  Doninelli,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  was  the  soloist;  her 
gracious  manner  and  delightful  voice  captivated  the  distinguished 
audience. 

At  the  Pan  American  Union  there  was  also  an  interesting  e.xhibit  of 
si.\  paintings  by  Mexican  school  children;  these  were  sent  especially 
for  this  occasion  and  later  were  distributed  among  other  American 
nations. 

The  Hon.  Hiram  Bingham  opened  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  14  wdth  an  address  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The  senator  em- 
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phasized  especially  the  spiritual  and  moral  sigcnificance  of  the  day, 
and  after  calling  attention  to  the  notable  record  made  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  inter-American  disputes,  closed  with  this  expression  of 
the  importance  of  continental  understanding,  “By  giving  to  the  world 
the  inspiring  example  of  an  international  system  resting  on  the  idea 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  service,  the  American  republics  will  best 
be  able  to  fulfdl  the  high  mission  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform.” 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Hon.  Charles  Linthicum, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  delivered  an  elocpient 
address  dealing  with  Pan  American  Day,  indicating  the  great  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  since  the  meeting  of  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  1890,  as  well  as  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tant  services  of  the  Pan  American  l^nion  in  promoting  these  relations 
of  friendship  and  good  will. 

But  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  the  United  States  was 
not  limited  to  the  capital  alone.  In  all  the  large  cities,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  smaller  towns,  impressive  ceremonies  took  place. 

In  New  York  the  Pan  American  Society  held  a  special  meeting  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The  guests  of  honor  were  the  consuls  general 
and  consulate  staffs  of  all  the  American  Republics.  More  than  1,800 
students  from  the  universities,  public  schools,  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  New  York  were  also  present.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  the  ambassador  of  Cuba  and  then 
vice  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion, 
who  spoke  upon  “The  Influence  of  American  ideas;”  Dr.  Stephen  P. 
Duggan,  director  of  the  International  Institute  of  Education,  whose 
subject  was  “Cultural  Cooperation  with  Latin  America,”  and  Senor 
Alejandro  T.  Bollini,  consul  general  of  Argentina,  whose  address 
dealt  with  “Pan  Americanism  and  Pan  American  Day.”  Mr.  John 
L.  Merrill,  president  of  the  society,  presided  at  the  luncheon  and  the 
entire  program  was  broadcast  throughout  the  Nation.  In  many  of 
the  more  important  schools  of  the  city  commemorative  exercises  were 
held  at  which  eminent  Pan  Americanists  addressed  the  students. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  of  1932,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  (Mty  announced  that  a  prize  to  be  known  as  the  Bolfvar- 
San  Martin  Medal  would  be  awarded  this  June  at  commencement  time 
and  in  future  years  on  Pan  American  Day  to  the  student  of  each  public 
school  having  a  Pan  American  club  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  had  contributed  most  to  promoting  the  Pan  American  ideal  in 
the  school.  This  medal  is  offered  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  Pan  American  Student 
Ijeague  of  New  York.  At  the  same  time,  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  that  society  offered  two  ])rizes,  one  of  $40  and  the  other  of  $20,  to 
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the  students  of  a  Hispano-American  university  who  present  the  best 
essays  on  the  subject  “Towards  Inter-American  Friendship.” 

The  Pan  American  Student  Leagrue  of  New  York,  which  at  present 
has  34  chapters,  took  part  for  the  first  time  in  this  celebration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  and  at  the  same  time 
orp:anized  a  series  of  exercises  in  the  different  schools  belongrin^  to 
the  league.  As  a  contribution  to  the  celebration  one  of  the  chapters 
organized  a  Pan  American  exhibition  in  which  were  represented  the 
principal  commercial  and  artistic  organizations  interested  in  Latin 
America.  The  exhibition  remained  open  for  a  month  and  showed 
models  of  telegraph  systems,  maps,  pictures  by  American  artists, 
samples  of  mineral  and  agricultural  products,  books,  magazines, 
flags,  and  other  objects  of  special  interest. 

At  the  University  of  Miami,  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day 
began  with  a  general  gathering  of  the  students  at  which  guests  and 
professors  of  the  Latin  American  department  spoke  on  the  ideal  of 
brotherhood  which  this  day  commemorates.  The  speakers  included 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Curtis,  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Airways,  and 
the  consul  of  Guatemala,  whose  subject  was  “International  Aviation 
as  a  Factor  of  Pan-Americanism,”  and  Dr.  Rafael  Belaiinde,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty,  who  discussed  “Youth  and  Pan-Americanism.” 

At  noon  a  banquet  with  400  guests  was  held  at  which  Dr.  Rafael 
Belaunde,  sr.,  professor  of  the  economic  geography  of  South  America 
at  the  I'niversity,  explained  briefly  the  significance  of  the  date  and 
the  bases  and  ideals  of  Pan-Americanism,  explaining  the  origin  of 
the  day  and  the  efforts  so  far  made  to  convert  these  ideals  into  reality. 
He  especially  mentioned  the  important  labors  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  whose  almost  half-centur>'  of  development  he  summarized 
briefly.  Mr.  Edward  Tomlinson,  a  well-known  journalist,  pictured 
to  his  audience  the  culture,  beauty,  and  high  future  of  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Uruguay’,  and  Peru.  Dr.  Gonzalo  J.  Gallegos,  consul  of  Costa 
Rica,  spoke  appreciatively  in  the  name  of  his  Latin  American  col¬ 
leagues.  An  expo.sition  of  Latin  American  products  was  opened  to 
show  the  varied  geographic  characteristics  and  the  manifold  wealth 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

At  the  I'niversity  of  Washington,  in  Seattle,  students  of  history, 
foreign  trade,  languages,  and  similar  subjects  met  to  hear  addresses 
delivered  by  Dr.  David  Thomson,  vice  president  of  the  university, 
and  Senores  C'arlos  Garcia  Prada  and  Ulj)iano  Borja,  consuls  of 
Columbia  and  Ecuador  respectively.  During  the  ceremony,  at  which 
a  special  orchestra  played  several  selections  of  Pan  American 
music,  a  portrait  of  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  was  presented  to 
the  university  by  the  consul  of  Columbia.  The  occasion  was  also 
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notable  because  of  the  presence  of  the  consular  representatives  of  13 
American  republics. 

Many  other  schools  and  universities  in  the  United  States  celebrated 
the  day  of  Pan  American  brotherhood  with  great  enthusiasm.  Among 
these  were  Tidane  and  George  Washington  I'niversities  and  the 
Universities  of  Arizona,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  California,  as  well  as 
other  educational  institutions  whose  ceremonies  were  dignified  and 
impressive. 

The  Pan  American  Society  chapters  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  also  observed  Pan  American  Day  with  fitting  ceremonies  at 
which,  as  in  New  York,  the  guests  of  honor  were  the  consular  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  Another  expression  of 
Pan  American  friendship  was  the  ceremony  in  New  Orleans  where 
Senor  Diego  Matute  Ruiz,  consul  general  of  Venezuela,  presented  a 
portrait  of  Simon  Bolivar  to  the  city. 

From  this  account  of  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  a  strong  feeling  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  which  was  especially  pronounced  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  this  year.  Diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  parti¬ 
cipated  wherever  possible  in  celebrations.  Speakers  were  chosen 
from  outstanding  figures  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  The 
concerts  and  literary  and  artistic  gatherings  dealt  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the.  exhibitions  which  were  held 
included  native  products  of  these  nations  and  material  relating  to  the 
progress  and  varied  activities  of  the  New  World  of  Columbus. 

From  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence  received  at  the  Pan 
American  Union,  as  well  as  from  comments  in  the  press  throughout 
the  Americas,  it  is  evident  that  the  commemoration  of  Pan  American 
Day  in  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Antilles, 
was  more  than  a  gesture.  Especially  in  the  schools  and  educational 
institutions  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  true  significance  of  the  day 
and  of  the  importance  to  the  nations  of  this  continent  that  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  brotherhood  with  which  the  nations  are  united  in 
the  spheres  of  education,  commerce,  industry,  and  good  will,  should 
be  increasingly  closer. 

The  celebrations  included  many  addresses  appropriate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  eminent  educators  and  internationalists;  the  exchange  be¬ 
tween  students  of  one  count rj'  and  their  colleagues  in  other  nations 
of  correspondence  and  albums  containing  information  as  to  the  physi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  historical  asjiects  of  their  respective  countries; 
and  the  class-room  jireparation  of  such  material  as  historical  sketches 
of  the  American  nations  or  information  about  their  most  notable 
heroes.  In  one  of  the  nations  of  South  America,  schools  bearing  the 
names  of  sister  republics  or  of  their  heroes  prepared  special  studies 
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on  the  progress  and  attractions  of  those  countries.  These  were  sent 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  he  forwarded  to  other  school  children 
through  the  same  department  in  the  countries  concerned.  In  another 
nation  a  message  of  friendship  was  broadcast  by  one  student  in  each 
school  named  for  another  American  Republic,  to  the  students  of  that 
nation.  In  other  schools  literary  gatherings  were  held  and  exhibits 
arranged  of  native  American  products  as  well  as  of  scientific  and  edu¬ 
cational  works  to  instruct  the  coming  generations  in  the  progress, 
culture,  and  customs  of  these  sister  nations.  In  every  case  musical 
programs  were  prepared  and  the  national  hymns  of  the  American 
republics  played. 
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Special  mention  should  he  made  of  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the 
city  governments  to  make  the  occasion  a  success,  for  all  of  them  passed 
resolutions  calling  upon  school  authorities  to  awaken  in  the  students 
enthusiasm  for  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  and  ordered  that 
on  the  public  buildings  the  national  flag  should  he  flown. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  the  celebration  of  this  day  has  aroused, 
it  is  only  natural  to  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  these  relations  may 
become  increasingly  closer,  especially  now  that  the  great  advances  in 
aviation,  telegraphy,  broadcasting,  and  other  means  of  communication 
have  contributed  not  only  to  shorten  distance  and  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  closer  union  between  neighboring  countries,  but  also  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  frontiers  between  sister  nations. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Argentine  literary  aim rds. — The  awards  for  1928  of  the  annual  liter¬ 
ary  competition  in  Argentina  have  recently  been  made.  The  first 
prize  of  30,000  pesos  went  to  Dr.  Arturo  Capdevila  for  his  book  Babel 
y  el  Castellano.  The  second  and  third  prizes,  of  20,000  and  10,000 
pesos,  were  awarded  respectively  to  R.  Fernandez  Moreno  for  his 
Poe.slas  and  Dceiinas  and  to  Dr.  Alejandro  M.  Imsain,  author  of 
Legislacion  del  Trahajo.  Los  Caiichos  and  Los  Buscadores  de  Oro, 
written  by  .Tuan  Davalos,  were  recommended  by  one  jud§;e  for  the 
second  prize.  The  judjjes  for  the  contest  were  Dr.  Clodomiro 
Zavalla,  Dr.  Gaston  F.  Tobal,  Dr.  Alfredo  Franceschi,  Sr. 
Coriolano  Alberini  and  Sr.  Alfonso  Lafferr^re. 

Research  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. — Instead  of  the  usual 
reduction  in  demands  on  the  library  during;  tbe  summer  vacation 
period  the  demands  have  increased  this  season,  larfjely  because  of 
the  several  seminars  on  Latin  American  affairs  now  in  session  throufTh- 
out  the  country,  but  particularly  because  of  that  held  at  George 
Washington  University.  Each  student  taking  the  course  is  required 
to  present  a  paper  on  some  Latin  American  subject.  Many  of  these 
papers  are  being  prepared  with  the  use  of  sources  in  the  library, 
whose  staff  is  glad  to  offer  all  possible  assistance  to  students. 

Accessions. — In  the  course  of  the  past  month  the  library  received 
341  volumes  and  pamphlets,  among  which  the  following  are  to  be 
specially  noted : 

Segutido  Congrem  Xncionnl  de  Alcaldes.  CVlehradt)  cii  Santiago  en  onero  del 
afto  1!)31.  Recopilaeioii  de  sus  antoeedentes,  trahajo.s  presentado.s,  coiu’lti.'*ioncs 
aprohadas  y  deiinis  doeiinientos  do  .su  desarroUo.  Santiago  do  C'hilo,  Iinpronta 
Lignna.s  &  Qnovodo  Ltda.,  1031.  .Vid  ji.  S”. 
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Aiitnlngin  de  narradorex  dd  VnigiKtii.  Reyes,  Vavala  Muniz,  Kspinola,  Cione, 
Viaiia,  Aeosta  y  Lara,  Aeevedt)  Diaz,  Gareia  Saiz,  (Jiuniano,  dc  ('astro,  eon 
anotaeiones  de  Juan  M.  Filarti(?as.  Montevideo,  Editorial  Albatros,  1930. 
144  ]).  12". 

Ifixfnrin  de  la  esdnriliid  de  los  indion  en  el  Xiiero  ^^undo,  seguida  de  la  historia 
de  los  repartiinientos  y  eneoniiendas.  For  Jose  .Vntonio  Saeo.  Ttmio  2.  Hahana, 
Cultural,  S.  A.,  1932.  350  p.  12".  (Coleceion  de  libros  cubanos,  Vol.  29.) 

Labor  uninersitaria.  Serie  de  eonfereneias  eientifieas  dictadas  en  el  ]>araninfo, 
del  10  de  Septiembre  al  10  de  Oetubre  de  1931.  [San  Salvador],  Publicaciones  del 
Ministerio  de  instrueeion  publiea,  1931.  220  p.  8". 

Cninlogo  de  In  Bihlinleca  Xncinnal,  arreglado  por  materias,  segun  el  sistenia 
“  Dewey  deeiiual."  Por  Rafael  Gareia  Eseobar.  Tonio  2.  San  Salvador, 
Iinprenta  “  La  Salvadorena”,  [1932].  479  p.  8". 

El  Lihertadnr  Simon  Bolirar  g  la  inde/tendeneia  de  America.  Toino  1.  [Por] 
Cainilo  Jimenez  y  Rieardo  Portoearrero.  Biblioteea  Holivariana.  ('araeas. 
Editorial  “Elite,”  1931.  '298  p.  illus.  4”. 

Forgotten  frontiers;  a  study  of  the  Sj)anish  Indian  poliey  of  Don  Juan  Bautista 
de  .\!iza.  Governor  of  Xew  Mexieo  1777-1787.  From  the  original  <loeuments  in 
the  arehives  of  Spain,  Mexieo,  and  Xew  Mexieo.  Translated  into  Fhiglish, 
edited  and  annotated  by  .\lfred  Barnaby  Thomas.  Xorman,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1932.  420  p.  ma))s.  8". 

(iohernadores  de  Antioqnia,  1571-1819.  [Por]  Jose  Maria  Restrepo  Saenz. 
Bogota,  Imiirenta  Xaei«)nal,  1931.  378  p.  8". 

El  el  congreso  admirable  de  1.930  a  1931.  (Otras  I^abores)  [Por]  J.  R.  Lanao 
I.ioaiza.  Bogota,  Iinprenta  Xaeional,  1931.  116  p.  8". 

JnArez:  unn  interpretaeidn  humnna.  [Por]  J.  M.  Puig  Casaurane.  Mexieo, 
1928.  .58  1).  illus.  4". 

Dereeho  eonstitneional  eenatoriano.  [Por]  Rodrigo  .laeome  Moseoso.  (juito, 
Imiirenta  de  la  I'niversidad  Central,  1931.  603  p.  8". 

Les  .sanenges  americains  decant  le  droit.  Par  Rodrigo  Oetavio.  Paris,  Librairie 
du  Reeueil  Sirey,  1931.  116  p.  8".  (.\eademie  de  Droit  International  etablie 

avee  le  eoneours  de  la  dotation  C'arnegie  jMiur  la  jiaix  internationale.) 

The  national  sg.stem  of  edaention  in  Mexieo.  By  ('ameron  Dunean  Ebaugh. 
Baltimore,  1931.  149  p.  (The  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies  in  edueation, 

Xo.  1().  F)rlited  by  Florenee  F).  Bamberger.) 

Bosquejo  historico  de  la  ngregaeidn  a  .Mexico  de  (’hiaims  g  Soeoniiseo  y  de  las 
negoeiaeiones  sobre  limftes  entabladas  por  Mf'xieo  eon  Centro  .\meriea  y  Guate¬ 
mala.  Por  .\ndres  ('lymente  Vasipiez.  Mexieo,  Publieaeiones  de  la  Seeretaria 
de  Relaeiones  FXteriores,  1932.  661  p.  8®.  (.\rehivo  histrtrieo  diploimltieo 

mexieano,  Xiim.  36.) 

Aztatldn,  jirehistorie  Mexiean  frontier  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  ('arl  Sauer 
and  Donald  Brand.  Berkeley,  University  of  ('alifornia  Pre.ss,  1932.  92  p. 

maps,  plates.  8°.  (Ibero- .Americana;  1.) 

The  com paratire  ethnologg  of  northern  Mexico  Infore  I'ott.  By  Ralph  L.  Beals. 
Berkeley,  University  of  ('alifornia  Press,  1932.  93-‘225  p.  map.s.  8°.  (Ibero- 
.\mericana:  2.) 

Chnrnbnsro-Unitzilopoehco.  Texto  de  los  jirofesores  Lie.  Ram6n  Mena  y 
Xicolas  Rangi'l  .  .  .  Mexico,  Departamento  Universitario  y  de  Bidlas  .Vrtes, 
1931.  71  p.  plates.  8°. 

Dieeionario  historico  g  biogrdfieo  de  Chile.  Por  Virgilio  Figueroa,  Tomo  1, 
1800-1925.  Tomo  2- 3,  18(M)  1928.  Santiago  de  ('Idle,  F)stablecimientos  gnificos 
Balcells  &  Co.,  1925  1929.  8°.  3  vols. 
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New  jioriodicals  roaohinjr  the  library  (lurin«i  the  past  month  for  the 
first  time  are  as  follows: 

I nforination  Bulletin  on  I ntellectuol  CoriHtraiion  (League  of  Nations’  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Intelleetual  Cooperation).  Paris  (M),  Vol.  1,  No.  I,  .April, 
1932.  32  p.  ISYa  by  9*4  inehes. 

Reviula  Farlamentaria  (Lt'gislaeibn  naeional,  provineial  y  extranjera,  adininis- 
traeion  publiea,  asuntos  luunieipales,  vialidad,  eeononua  y  finanzas).  Calle 
Corrientes  43.5,  Buenos  .Vires.  .Vno  1,  No.  1,  .Vbril  de  1932.  1(U)  j).  0)4  by 

9  inches. 

Rei’ixla  Pro-Turiumn  y  tie  Aerion  Krondmicn  del  Extndo  de  llidtdgo.  Paehuea, 
Kstado  de  Hidalgo,  Mexico.  (M),  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  .lunio  de  1932.  Hi  p.  9  by 
11  inehes.  illus. 

Quipuit  (Publieado  por  la  Uireeeion  de  Kdueaeidn  Indigena  del  Ministerio  de 
Instrueeidn  Publiea  del  Peru).  Lima  (M),  Aho  1,  No.  1,  Oetubre  de  1931.  16 

p.  9  by  13  inehes.  illus. 

Aguas  e  Irrigacidn  (Organo  de  la  Direeeion  de  .Vguas  e  Irrigaeion).  Lima. 
(M),  .Vno  1,  No.  1,  May  L5,  1932.  H  by  11  inehes.  104  p.  illus. 

()  Cafe  (Revista  niensal  dedieada  a  lavtuira,  eonunereio  e  industria  do  eafe). 
Rua  Direita,  6,  1°  an(i..r,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil.  (M),  .Vnno  2,  V»)l.  6,  No.  0,  Maio, 
1932.  62  p.  7)4  by  10' j  inehes.  illus. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  Department  oj  Agriculture  of  Ecuador. — The  field  orgjanization 
of  the  Department  of  Afirieulture  of  Ecuador  is  described  in  a  recently 
received  issue  of  the  magazine  Xariz  del  Diablo.  The  functions  of 
this  branch  of  the  department  may  he  classified,  so  the  article  says, 
under  three  general  headings — ^])rotection,  experimentation,  and  pub¬ 
licity  and  ])romotion. 

In  the  first  group  come  the  establishment  of  quarantine  services, 
su])ervision  over  the  importation  of  animals,  plants,  and  seeds,  the 
waging  of  sanitar\'  campaigns,  and  the  guardianship  (as  the  name 
indicates)  over  agriculture  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
second  division,  experimentation,  includes  activities  of  the  greatest 
imi)ortance  carried  on  especially  to  secure  data,  which  may  be  used 
commercially,  on  all  the  field  or  laboratory’  agricultural  operations. 
This  is  considered  indispensable  for  establishing  a  sound  national 
agrarian  i)olicy.  Under  the  third  and  last  heading  come  what  might 
be  called  the  finishing  touches,  since  their  aim  is  to  disseminate  the 
best  methods,  the  most  economical  and  profitable  procedure,  and,  in 
fine,  any  helpful  information  gathered  by  trained  e.xperience  in  other 
branches  of  the  department. 

All  these  activities  are  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  at  Quito  and  the  littoral  and  Azuay  offices 
at  Guayacpiil  and  Cuenca,  respectively,  together  with  their  allied 
institutions. 

Under  the  classification  of  protection  and  defense  come  the  following 
establishments:  The  animal  (luarantine  station  at  Eloy  Alfaro  (1927); 
the  i)lant  quarantine  field  at  Isla  de  Silva  (1930);  three  tick-eradication 
dipping  vats  at  Conocoto  (1928),  Songolqui  (1929),  and  Uyumbicho 
(1930);  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  and  Animal  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
Guayaquil,  which  has  control  over  exports.  At  present  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  other  dipping  vats  in  various  Provinces  of  the  Republic  is 
being  considered.  Final  touches  are  being  given,  also,  to  a  bill  whose 
provisions  include  the  regulation  of  the  national  veterinary  service, 
the  combating  of  cryptogamic  diseases  of  plants,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  study  appropriate  legislation. 

The  difficult  and  complicated  problem  of  cacao  may  be  used  as 
illustration.  Two  diseases  of  the  plant.  Monilia  and  witchbroom, 
have  been  causing  great  damage  to  plantations,  and  the  department 
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is  attacking  the  task  with  vigor.  It  is  depending  upon  the  research 
of  agronomists  working  under  contract,  especially  that  of  Senor  Vignes, 
a  specialist  in  ])lant  genetics.  At  Isla  de  Silva  and  at  least  one  e.xperi- 
inental  farm  in  the  Province  of  Los  Rios,  experiments  in  cultivation  as 
well  as  in  disease  prevention  are  to  he  undertaken,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  resistant,  if  not  immune  varieties — an 
object  of  great  and  ])ractical  consequence.  The  initial  steps  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  taken  and  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
e.xperiments  is  now  only  a  question  of  time.  The  department  has 
promised  facilities  to  all  those  engaged  in  serious  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  effectively  and  inexpensively. 

The  heading  experimentation  includes  the  Veterinaiy  Clinic  at 
Quito  and  several  demonstration  farms.  Under  the  clinic,  opened 
in  February,  1929,  function  the  nurseries  for  forest  trees  and  useful 
and  ornamental  plants;  in  addition,  model  chicken  houses  are  to  be 
established  this  year.  The  department  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  clinic,  which  is  already  su])plied  with 
the  necessaiy’  staff  and  equi])ment,  including  operating  rooms,  labora¬ 
tories,  compartments  for  sick  animals,  and  a  crematory.  During  the 
past  year  approximately  600,000  plants  were  distributed  from  its 
nurseries  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  reforestation 
will  be  continued. 

The  chicken  houses,  now  in  process  of  construction,  will  fill  a 
double  purpose:  They  will  show  amateur  and  professional  poultrymen 
three  standard  types  of  chicken  houses  with  the  necessary  yard 
attached  to  each  one,  and  they  will  i)rovide  breeding  stock  of  various 
strains  of  purebred  fowls  for  distribution  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
everyone. 

The  establishment  of  a  series  of  agricultural  centers  called  demon¬ 
stration  farms,  to  dispense  service  and  information  to  the  surrounding 
regions,  is  a  project  which  has  been  especially  fostered  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  On  each  farm  attention  will  be  given  to  the  most  important 
agricultural  problems  in  that  particular  area,  with  special  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  crops  and  activities  that  stand  out  for  their  adaptability, 
commercial  value,  and  consequent  demand  in  local  or  foreign  markets. 
Nor  will  the  industrial  uses  be  neglected,  for  studies  in  that  field  will 
be  undertaken.  On  these  farms  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  selection  and  distribution  of  seeds,  the  treatment  of  various  plant 
pests  and  diseases,  comparative  studies  of  different  systems  of  culti¬ 
vation,  experiments  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  tests  of  plant  acclimati¬ 
zation,  determination  of  the  most  suitable  crops  and  methods,  the 
care  and  breeiling  of  domestic  animals,  and,  in  short,  everx’thing  nec¬ 
essary  for  obtaining  exact  data  of  benefit  to  future  farm  activities 
throughout  the  nation.  To  repeat  a  well-known  axiom,  agricultural 
problems  must  be  worked  out  in  the  field. 
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The  success  of  the  farms,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  small,  will  unquestionably  depend  on  three  main  factors.  The 
first  is  strategic  location;  sites  must  he  as  typical  as  possible  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  region,  in  order  that  the  results  obtained 
may  he  applicable  throughout  the  area.  C'are  must  be  taken  to  place 
them,  if  possible,  in  the  center  of  important  and  populous  agricultural 
communities,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town,  and  jireferahly  near  one 
or  more  rural  schools. 

Liberal  expenditure  in  the  initial  outlay  is  the  second  requirement 
to  assure  good  equipment,  model  buildings,  and  ample  plant  and 
animal  breeding  arrangements. 

Both  these  precautions  will  he  in  vain,  however,  unless  the  directors 
of  the  farms  are  carefully  chosen  agronomists,  enthusiastic,  active, 
congenial,  and  capable.  On  the  direction  their  energies  take  the 
future  of  the  farms  will  in  large  part  depend.  Although  the  director 
is  supposed  to  reside  at  the  farm,  he  will  have  to  entrust  much  respon¬ 
sibility  to  his  assistants,  for  one  of  his  principal  duties  is  to  serve  as 
extension  worker.  In  this  capacity  he  must  make  frequent  visits  to 
the  principal  agricultural  centers  of  the  region;  distribute  seeds  and 
plants;  establish  first  experimental  and  then  demonstration  fields 
with  the  close  cooperation  of  willing  farmers;  give  lectures  in  towns 
and  rural  schools;  and,  finally,  learn  at  first  hand  the  conditions  of 
crops  and  livestock  in  his  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
General  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  These  agronomists  will  constitute  a 
bond  of  real  and  effective  union  between  rural  communities  and  the 
Government. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  provisional  demon¬ 
stration  farms  at  Pichincha,  Isla  de  Silva,  and  Milagro,  and  is  making 
preliminarx"  studies  and  plans  for  similar  establishments  at  Azuay 
and  Manabi. 

The  experimental  farm  at  Pichincha  combines  a  systematic  and 
practical  study  of  the  cultivation  of  cereal  crops,  potatoes,  and  forage 
plants  with  the  breeding  of  livestock  in  general;  these  activities,  which 
complement  each  other  admirably,  are  closely  related  to  the  principal 
products  of  the  mountain  region.  The  main  emphasis  will  be  upon 
the  systematic  study  of  wheat  cultivation;  the  breeding  of  pedigreed 
livestock,  both  cattle  and  hogs,  with  the  special  aim  of  distributing 
breeding  stock  to  smaller  Government  offices  of  the  department  in  the 
interior  and  to  private  individuals;  the  establishment  of  free  breeding 
stables  for  the  improvement  of  livestock  in  the  vicinity;  the  founding 
of  a  veterinary  clinic  equipped  to  serve  the  important  and  well- 
develojied  livestock  industry  of  the  region;  the  study  of  soil  erosion, 
the  vast  importance  of  which  in  the  agriculture  of  mountainous 
regions  has  not  yet  been  properly  appreciated;  and  the  methodical 
study  of  rendering  lard  and  dressing  meats. 
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At  present  the  farm  contains  about  300  acres,  5  water  mills,  offices 
and  residence  for  the  director,  90  head  of  cattle  (including  some 
imported  Holstein-Freisian  and  Guernsey  stock,  horses  and  mules,  2 
male  and  4  female  pedigreed  Berkshire  hogs  for  breeding  purposes), 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  tools  and  equipment.  A  model  sty  and  a 
modem  stable,  with  a  capacity  of  50  cows,  are  being  built. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Isla  de  Silva  farm,  the  land  for  which 
was  acquired  in  1928,  are  the  carefid  study  of  the  complicated  and 
difficult  cacao  problem,  with  special  reference  to  experiments  in 
genetics  to  discover  immune  or  resistant  varieties;  experiments  in 
inexpensive  rice  cultivation  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation;  studies, 
in  the  plant  (piarantine  field,  of  tropical  plants  imported  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  their  distribution  to  the  rest  of 
the  country;  the  breeding  of  pedigreed  domestic  animals  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  other  stations  and  to  farms  of  the  coastal  region;  efforts  to 
acclimatize  and  cultivate  new  forage  plants;  and  the  development  of 
rice  growing  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

The  farm  at  Milagro  was  to  be  established  under  the  direction  of 
Senor  Kumeau  soon  after  the  article  referred  to  was  written.  A  site 
had  been  selected  at  a  spot  where  all  the  crops  in  the  coastal  region 
might  be  grown,  a  fact  of  material  advantage  in  studying  as  inten¬ 
sively  as  possible  all  manifestations  of  tropical  agriculture.  On  this 
farm  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  installation  of  nurseries  for 
propagating  tropical  plants,  especially  fruit  trees,  on  a  large  scale,  for 
distribution  at  cost  to  farmers  of  the  district;  the  study  of  irrigation 
and  fertilizers  in  sugar-cane  cultivation;  the  establishment  of  an 
animal  breeding  station  similar  to  those  at  Ambato,  Cuenca,  and 
Manabi;  and  the  possibility  of  growing  fruit,  especially  pineapples,  on 
a  commercial  scale. 

The  farm  at  Azuay  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Cattoni, 
who  is  studying  the  appropriate  location  and  organization.  The 
princi])al  activities  there  will  include  the  growing  of  fruit,  ornamental, 
and  forest  trees;  the  establishment  of  an  animal  breeding  and  service 
station;  experimentation  with  forage  plants,  and  perhaps  apiculture 
and  sericulture. 

A  large  part  of  the  Province  of  Manabi  has  been  examined  by 
Senor  Manpiez,  the  director  of  the  proposed  farm  in  that  section,  in 
his  search  for  the  most  favorable  location.  While  members  of  the 
staff  will  include  in  their  studies  the  ordinaiy  crops  of  that  region, 
they  will  specialize  in  the  study  of  textile  fibers  and  other  vegetable 
products  useful  in  industry’. 

The  forest  and  range  sid)station  at  Tiupullo,  in  Cotopaxi,  was 
established  to  investigate  the  most  profitable  uses  for  the  paramos. 
Begun  in  1929,  it  now  boasts  a  fine  residence  and  large  fields  for  the 
experimental  planting  of  conifers  and  forage  plants.  Its  flocks  of 
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sheep  and  llamas — ineludin<r  three  male  alpacas — are  in  splendid 
condition.  At  present  work  is  heinjr  oontinned  in  the  planting  of 
trees  and  the  increasing  of  Hocks  and  herds.  A  project  is  on  foot  for 
e.xperimenting  with  the  use  of  oca  (a  South  American  tuberous  wood 
.sorrel!)  as  a  basis  for  hog  feed. 

The  Xormal  School  of  Ambato  com])rises  a  school  of  agriculture,  a 
large  mu'serv  of  fruit  trees,  an  e.xperiment  station  with  fields  and 
laboratories,  and  a  model  stable,  where  a  breeding  service  for  cattle 
and  hogs  will  soon  he  established. 

The  maintenance  of  agricultural  warehouses  is  one  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  third  division,  publicity  and  promotion.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  cooi)erative  societies,  through  which  farmers  in  other 
countries  may  arrange  to  actpiire  tools  and  other  necessary  materials 
at  nominal  prices  free  from  the  added  e.xpense  of  middlemen’s  profits, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Government  should  establish  two  agri¬ 
cultural  warehouses,  one  at  Quito,  the  other  at  Guayaquil.  There 
tools,  agricultural  and  livestock  ecpiipment,  chemical  and  biological 
products,  remedies,  and  similar  merchandise  are  distributed  among 
the  farmers  at  cost. 

The  National  Budget  provides  the  relatively  small  rotating  fund 
of  40,000  sucres  for  both  warehouses;  this  small  grant  not  only  makes 
this  service  possible,  hut  also  permits  the  careful  selection  of  useful  and 
essential  articles  which  would  he  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  national  markets.  The  success  of  the  warehouses,  which 
will  eventually  be  patronized  by  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  if 
they  continue  to  offer  indispensable  articles  at  low  prices,  depends  in 
lai^e  part  ujion  the  wisdom  and  care  used  in  the  original  purchases. 
There  is  an  immediate  and  increasing  demand  for  medicines,  serums, 
vaccines,  insecticides,  fungicnles,  pulverizers,  and  fertilizers,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  the  things  most  generally  requested.  Then,  too,  it  should 
not  he  diflicult  for  the  warehouses  to  secure  the  agencies  of  certain 
manufacturing  or  construction  firms  with  real  advantage  to  both 
parties. 

For  some  time  the  task  of  imparting  information  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  Normal  School  at  Ambato  and  its  school  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture,  and  by  the  office  at  Guayacpiil,  with  its  important  publica¬ 
tions.  This  is  to  be  furthered  by  the  lectures  which  the  department 
proposes  to  encourage  and  which  are  to  be  given — some  already  have 
been  delivered — by  professional  men  in  the  towns  and  rural  schools, 
and  by  the  magazine  which  it  publishes  and  which  should  develop 
into  an  oi^ari  of  real  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation. 

lirazilian  coffee  (fereloptneitls. — Confronted  with  large  accumulated 
stocks  because  of  the  failure  of  earlier  valorization  schemes,  the  Pro¬ 
visional  (lovernment  of  Brazil,  which  assumed  power  on  November  3, 
1930,  set  out  to  eliminate  this  congestion  of  the  market  by  purchasing 
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and  destroying  the  low-grade  coffee  which  constituted  the  excess  of  pro¬ 
duction  over  consumption  requirements;  this  would  permit  the  free 
outflow  of  future  crops  and  allow  the  market  to  revert  to  the  time- 
honored  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  latest  development  in  the 
present  administration’s  coffee  program,  it  may  be  explained  here,  was 
the  creation  last  December  of  a  National  Coffee  Council  to  take  over 
the  whole  coffee  problem  with  no  further  intervention  of  the  Federal 
or  State  Government  in  the  matter;  the  council  was  established  to 
protect  the  coffee  industry  in  the  transition  period  from  absolute 
artificiality  to  free  production  and  trading.  A  10-shilling  tax  has  been 
levied  on  each  bag  of  coffee  e.xported;  the  proceeds  are  used  for  buying 
and  eliminating  the  suqilus  production  of  low-grade  coffees,  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  providing  the  credits  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  old 
stocks  still  on  hand.  Surplus  stocks  are  thus  being  eliminated  and 
new  plantings  practically  prohibited;  the  National  Coffee  Council, 
moreover,  is  making  every  effort  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
coffee. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  council  appointed  a  technical  bureau 
headed  by  Dr.  Fernando  Costa,  who  organized  the  Federal  Coffee 
Ikireau.  According  to  a  statement  by  Doctor  Costa  in  The  Spice 
Mill  for  June,  1932,  the  new  bureau  will  investigate  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  upon  every’  phase  of  coffee  production  from  the  selection 
of  the  variety  for  planting  to  the  final  steps  in  exporting.  The  wide 
scope  of  the  bureau  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  summary  of  its  aims  and 
purposes,  originally  published  in  Brazil. 

It  will  study  all  problems,  practical  and  theoretical,  dealing  with 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  coffee;  carry’  on  research  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  demonstration  fields  and  special  laboratories  on  all  phases  of 
intensive  cultivation  and  the  production  of  superior  tj’pes;  encourage 
all  coffee-producing  States  to  develop  scientific  procedures  for  culti¬ 
vating,  picking,  dry’ing,  milling,  preparing,  and  commercializing  the 
product,  from  the  selection  of  the  variety  to  the  standardization  by 
types  and  (piality;  organize  coffee  museums,  for  educational  and 
advertising  purposes;  establish  in  coffee  zones  demonstration  fields 
and  rooms  for  commercial  and  agricultural  propaganda,  where 
growers  may  follow  the  development  of  scientific  cultivation,  treat¬ 
ment,  picking,  and  preparation  of  the  product;  submit  all  coffees  to 
the  cup  test;  organize  practical  courses  lor  Jazenda  superintendents 
and  for  coffee  graders;  organize  an  efficient  inspection  service  of 
coffee  for  consumption;  divulge,  by  means  of  appropriate  publica¬ 
tions,  the  results  obtained  from  the  research  of  experimental  stations 
and  agricultural  institutes;  and  establish  relations  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  scientific  centers  within  the  nation  and  abroad. 

The  directors  of  the  Technical  Bureau  will  install  and  maintain  in 
the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  Parana, 
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Bahia,  and  Pernambuco  a  special  service  for  the  improvement  of 
coffee,  in  order  to  encourage  and  intensify  the  production  of  fine 
varieties.  In  Sao  Paulo  the  bureau  will  continue  the  present  coffee 
section  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  National  Coffee  Council,  reviewing  the  coffee  situation  in 
its  annual  report,  stated  that  on  June  30,  1931,  there  were  18,000,000 
bags  of  coffee  retained  in  the  Sao  Paulo  regulating  warehouses; 
these,  added  to  the  17,500,000  hags  at  which  the  1931-32  crop  was 
then  estimated,  made  a  total  of  35, 500,000  hags  of  coffee  available  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  alone.  As  the  average  coffee  exports  through 
Santos  are  calculated  at  9,500,000  hags  a  year,  this  left  a  surplus  of 
20,000,000  to  be  disposed  of,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
coffee  production  of  other  Brazilian  States.  Of  the  18,000,000  hags 
stored  on  June  30, 1931,  nearly  13,000,000  hags  had  been  bought  and  paid 
for  h\’  the  council  on  April  30,  leaving  5,083,402  hags  which  have 
been  purchased  hut  not  yet  paid  for.  Of  the  17,500,000  hags  of  the 
1931-32  Sao  Paulo  cn)p,  9,500,000  hags  have  been  accounted  for  by 
export  shipments  to  Santos  or  by  |)urchases  of  the  Coffee  Council  at 
Sao  Paulo. 
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Braz'd  aholiKhes  hdernal  tariff  barrlem. — The  ]*rovisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  has  launched  a  new  attack  on  interstate  and  inter- 
municipal  taxes.  These  ta.xes,  levied  by  some  States  on  ])roducts  of 
foreign  origin  which  have  already'  paid  a  Federal  import  tax  as  well 
as  on  domestic  merchandise  originating  in  other  units  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  have  been  characterized  bv  Dr.  (letulio  Vargas,  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  as  amounting  often  to  an  interstate  tariff 
war  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  economic 
development  of  Brazil.  As  early  as  1904  laws  were  passed  forbidding 
this  method  of  taxation,  but  they  were  circumvented  by  many  of  the 
States  who  created  “consumption,”  “transport,”  and  other  taxes, 
violating  the  sjiirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law.  Kaily  during  his 
administration  Doctor  Vargas  denounced  these  taxes  and  on  May  14, 

1931,  issued  a  decr(*e  by  which  the  Brazilian  States  and  municipalities 
as  well  as  the  Federal  District  were  “forbidden  to  create  or  maintain 
in  their  respective  territories  any  tax,  f<*e,  contribution,  or  ])rivilege 
which  in  any  way  creates  inetpiality  Ix'twecui  the  products  of  said 
State,  municipality,  or  F«'deral  District  and  those  origitiating  in 
another  section  of  the  national  territory  or  abroad,  after  tin*  products 
are  <luly  nalionalize(l.”'  This  decree  Ixu-ame  effective  on  January  1, 

1932,  but  “consi«lering  that  these  taxes,  although  they  have  beim 
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repeatedly  forbidden  by  law,  continue  to  be  collected  by  an  unjustified 
fiscal  policy  in  various  States  of  the  Federation”  the  Provisional 
Government  has  issued  a  new  decree  (So.  21418  of  May  17,  1932) 
which  it  is  believed  will  eradicate  them  definitely. 

The  decree  provides  that  Brazilian  States  and  municipalities  are 
e.xpressly  forbidden  to  create,  for  any  reason  and  under  any  name  or 
form  whatever,  imposts,  taxes,  or  duties  whose  incidence  is  on  inter¬ 
state  or  intermunicipal  commerce.  This  term  is  defined  as  including: 
the  persons  enga^red  in  this  commerce  as  well  as  the  goods  which  enter 
into  it  and  the  vehicles  which  carry  them,  whether  land,  fluvial,  or 
maritime.  Interstate  and  intermunicipal  imposts,  ta.xes,  and  duties 
are  defined  as  all  those  ])laced  upon  the  operations  necessar\*  for  the 
interchange  of  domestic  and  foreign  commodities  when  they  are  the 
object  of  commerce  between  one  State  and  another  or  between  one 
State  and  the  Federal  District  or  between  municipalities,  whether 
located  in  the  same  or  different  States.  Thus,  the  decree  says.  States 
and  municipalities  are  forbidden;  (a)  To  tax,  upon  entrance  to  their 
territory,  domestic  and  foreign  goods,  the  vehicles  which  carry  them 
and  the  persons  engaged  in  their  commerce,  whether  the  said  goods 
are  intended  for  consumption  in  the  State  or  municipality  of  entrx’, 
or  for  consumption  in  some  other  State  or  municipality;  (b)  to  levy 
imposts,  ta.xes,  or  duties  on  the  aforementioned  goods,  vehicles,  and 
persons  when  in  transit  through  their  territory. 

The  States  and  municipalities  are  allowed  to  tax  foreign  merchan¬ 
dise  or  the  comnuMlities  produced  in  other  States  or  municipalities 
only  when  they  have  already  become  the  object  of  commerce  within 
that  State  or  munici])ality  and  have  therefore  been  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  its  wealth  in  circulation  and  are  offered  to  the  public  for 
consumption  and  when  such  a  tax  is  also  equally  imposed  upon 
similar  merchandise  ])roduced  in  the  State  or  municipality. 

Those  in  possession  of  foreign  or  national  merchandise  threatened 
by  State  or  municipal  laws  establishing  taxes  in  violation  of  this 
decree  may  reepiest  an  order  of  maintenance  against  the  fiscal  agent 
who  violates  tlie  law.  Against  such  an  order,  to  be  issued  within 
24  hours  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  stays  may  be  admitted 
only  on  evidence  of  fraud;  and  once  tbe  order  is  confirmed  by  a 
judge  it  can  not  be  suspended  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  or  In¬ 
action  brought  by  the  State  or  munici|)ality  against  the  pos.sessor  of 
the  merchandise. 

The  decree  also  provides  for  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  export 
taxes  now  levied  by  tlie  State.  .\cc(*rding  to  its  terms,  “within  the 
peruxl  of  five  years  subse(|uent  to  danuary,  1933,  State  export  taxes 
shall  be  abolished  or  replaced  by  others,  ami  the  States  shall  be 
obliged  to  provide  annually  in  their  bmlgets  a  reduction  of  20  i>er 
cent  on  the  taxes  in  force,  until  they  are  totally  abolished." 
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Guatemala  modifies  its  subsidiary  currency. — The  quetzal,  the  mone¬ 
tary  unit  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  representing  1.504665  grams 
of  fine  gold,  was  adopted  by  a  presidential  decree  issued  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1924,  modified  and  approved  by  legislative  decree  No.  1379  of 
May  7,  1925.  Since  its  establishment  it  has  been  practically  stable, 
its  par  value  in  United  States  currency  being  $1.  The  establishment 
of  this  currency,  named  after  the  national  bird  of  Guatemala  (emble¬ 
matic  of  liberty,  since  it  is  said  that  not  one  has  ever  lived  in  captivity), 
was  one  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Guatemalan  Government  during 
the  administration  of  President  Jos^  Maria  Orellana  to  prevent  a 
continuation  of  the  period  of  paper  money  inflation  which  had  e.xisted 
from  1897  to  1923.  The  first  step  was  the  creation  in  1923  of  a 
Caja  Reyuladora,  or  Exchange  Regulation  Bureau,  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  e.xchange.  When  a  central  bank  of  issue  was  finally 
established  on  duly  6,  1926,  the  bureau  was  dissolved  and  its  assets 
and  liabilities  taken  over  by  the  bank,  which  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  e.xisting  paper  pesos  (revalued  at  the  ratio  of  60  to  1  quetzal) 
and  is  gradually  replacing  them  with  its  own  notes  issued  against  a 
gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent. 

The  monetarv'  law  of  1925  provided  for  the  minting  of  gold  coins 
of  20,  10,  and  5  quetzales.  These  gold  coins  are  now  in  circulation  as 
well  as  the  1-quetzal  and  half-quetzal  silver  coins  also  provided  for 
by  law;  but  many  of  tbe  subsidiary  coins,  both  silver  and  copper, 
bear  no  relation  to  the  quetzal  which,  like  the  dollar,  is  divided  into  100 
cents.  The  coins  in  circulation  include  pesos,  reales,  and  cuartillos, 
and  in  the  Departments  of  Peten  and  Chiquimula  transactions  are 
conducted  daily  in  pieces-of-eight  and  other  ancient  coins,  whose 
circulation,  restricted  to  those  Departments,  causes  the  inhabitants 
some  difficulties.  Also  the  1-quetzal  and  half-quetzal  coins,  because 
of  their  bulkiness,  have  not  proven  very  popular  and  the  stock  of 
silver  currency  in  the  vaults  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  is 
constantly  increasing. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala 
issued  a  decree,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  12,  1932,  which  modi¬ 
fies  the  provisions  of  the  original  monetary  law  relative  to  the  subsidi¬ 
ary  currency.  Within  one  year  the  1-quetzal,  half-quetzal,  1-cen- 
tavo,  5-peso,  1-peso,  4-real,  2-real,  l-real,  half-real,  and  the  cuartillo 
coins  will  be  demonetized;  the  period  for  the  demonetization  of  the 
old  silver  coins  which  still  circulate  in  the  Departments  of  Peten  and 
Chiquimula  is,  however,  six  months.  This  currency  will  be  exchanged 
by  the  Central  Bank  for  the  gold  coins  now  in  circulation,  for  its  own 
banknotes,  or  for  the  new  silver  and  copper-aluminum  subsidiary 
coins,  at  the  option  of  the  bearer.  The  new  subsidiary  coins  provided 
for  by  the  decree  are  25-centavo,  10-centavo,  and  5-centavo  silver 
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pieces  and  2-oontavo,  1-centavo,  and  half-centavo  copper-aluminum 
pieces. 

The  total  coinajje  of  silver  is  limited,  unless  chan^jed  hy  law,  to 
2, 000 ,()()()  fpietzales  and  that  of  copper-aluminum  coins  to  500,000 
quetzales.  The  silver  and  copper  currency  may  he  exchanged  for 
gold  provided  not  less  than  20  (juetzales  in  silver  or  5  (pietzales  in 
copper  are  presented  for  conversion  at  one  time;  it  is  legal  tender, 
in  payment  of  private  debts,  in  sums  not  exceeding  10  and  1  quetzales, 
respectively.  The  Government,  however,  will  accept  the  silver  and 
copper  coins  in  any  amount  in  payment  of  all  obligations. 

Brazilian  Coffee  Developments. — See  p.  580. 
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Sew  .schools  and  courses. — While  new  schools  are  constantly  being 
created  and  new  courses  added  to  the  curricula  of  already  established 
educational  institutions  throughout  Latin  America,  there  are  perhaps 
hut  few  that  ever  receive  more  than  passing  notice  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  their  own  country.  To  the  thoughtful  student  of  education 
in  the  Americas,  however,  even  this  meager  information  reveals 
certain  well-defined  tendencies  which  indicate  constant  cultural 
progress.  Among  recent  trends  are  to  he  found  such  absorbing 
movements  as  the  extension  of  educational  advantages  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people  through  night  schools;  the  raising  of 
trade  and  agricultural  schools  to  a  position  of  greater  importance; 
the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  international  friendship  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  cultural  exchange  and  by  the  naming  of  schools  for  sister 
American  Republics,  with  the  fitting  recognition  of  the  national 
holidays  of  one  country  hy  the  pupils  in  the  namesake  schools  of  the 
other;  the  adoption  of  modern  pedagogical  methods  wherever  possi¬ 
ble;  and  the  initiation  of  extensive  programs  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  more  isolated  sections  for  the  indigenous  population.  The 
scope  of  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  has  also  been  greatly  widened 
and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  special 
courses  and  schools  established.  A  short  review  of  the  special 
courses  and  institutions  opened  in  various  Latin  American  countries 
during  the  past  few  months  may  he  of  interest. 

In  Bkazil  a  museum  course  and  a  university  extension  course  in 
music  were  recently  organized.  The  creation  of  the  museum  course, 
which  is  being  given  in  the  Historical  Museum,  was  authorized  hy  a 
Government  decree  issued  on  March  7,  1932.  Classes  were  to  begin 
on  March  15,  the  regular  academic  year  extending  from  that  date  to 
November  30.  The  course,  covers  two  years  and  according  to  the 
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provisions  of  the  decree  ever\'  subject  shall  have  at  least  one  class 
period  of  an  hour  each  week.  Enrollment  in  the  school  is  open  for 
all  those  who  have  passed  the  fifth-year  examinations  in  the  Pedro  II 
Secondarx'  School  or  in  any  similar  institution  under  Government 
supervision.  Candidates  with  certificates  that  they  have  completed 
required  studies  in  Portujruese,  French,  English,  Latin,  arithmetic, 
"eojiraphy,  general  history,  and  Brazilian  geography  and  histor>%  and 
employees  of  museums  in  other  cities  of  the  Republic  may  also  enroll. 
Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  museum  course  will  he 
given  preference  in  appointments  or  promotion  to  specified  positions 
in  the  National  Historical  Museum.  The  program  of  study  arranged 
for  the  course  included  the  political  and  administrative  historx’  of 
Brazil  during  the  colonial  period,  numismatics,  the  historx’  of  art, 
the  historx'  of  Brazilian  art,  applied  arclueology  in  Brazil,  Brazilian 
numismatics,  epigraphy,  chronology,  and  museum  science.  The 
National  Museum  will  have  charge  of  the  course  and  the  teaching 
staff  will  he  appointed  from  among  the  employees  of  that  institution. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Berta  Lutz, 
who  for  some  time  has  been  secretarx'  of  the  National  Museum,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  April  for  three  months  of  intensive  study  of 
museum  management  and  methods.  Miss  Lutz,  who  held  a  fellow¬ 
ship  from  the  Carnegie  F^ndowment  for  International  Peace,  carried 
on  her  investigations  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association 
of  Museums.  On  her  trip  through  the  central  and  eastern  sections 
of  the  Lmited  States,  Miss  Lutz  visited  more  than  50  institutions, 
including  trail-side  and  other  open-air  museums,  in  which  she  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested. 

The  popular  course  in  music  opened  by  the  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  April  20,  1932,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in 
Brazil.  The  program  as  outlined  in  the  press  covers  practically 
every  phase  of  the  historx'  of  music  besides  presenting  a  detailed  study 
of  Brazilian  musical  folklore.  The  various  subjects  scheduled  for 
treatment  during  the  course  include  the  origin  of  music,  the  music 
of  the  ancients,  Greek  and  oriental  music,  primitive  Christian  music, 
the  Gregorian  chant,  popular  medieval  music,  the  beginning  of  po¬ 
lyphony,  musical  notation,  counterpoint;  the  opera,  oratorio,  and 
other  musical  forms  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  German  musical  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries;  songs,  and  symphonic  and  chamber  music  of  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Bohemia,  and  Russia 
during  the  same  period;  contemporary  music  in  different  countries; 
and  Brazilian  music  during  colonial  times,  the  empire,  the  era  of 
(’arlos  Gomes,  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centurx'.  (Those  who  have  listened  in  person 
or  by  radio  to  the  concerts  of  Latin  American  music  given  at  the  Fan 
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American  Union  will  remeinher  Carlos  Gomes  as  the  {rifted  composer 
of  numbers  often  repeated  by  request.  The  two  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  many  compositions  that  have  figured  on  the  programs 
are  the  overture  to  U  Guarani  and  the  grand  scenes  from  Salvador 
Rom.)  The  principles  of  musical  aesthetics,  the  musical  folklore  of 
Brazil,  and  the  general  characteristics  and  tendencies  in  modern 
music  likewise  form  part  of  the  studies.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week, 
and  the  tuition  is  free. 

The  scope  of  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
Univei’sity  of  Chile  was  broadened  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
by  the  creation  of  a  course  in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  first 
session  was  held  on  April  2.5,  1932;  at  that  time  brief  remarks  were 
made  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  who  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  new  subject,  and  an  introductory"  lecture  was  given  by 
the  professor  in  charge. 

Early  in  the  year  President  Olaya  Herrera  of  Colombia  issued  an 
Executive  decree  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  teachers’  college  to 
offer  a  graduate  course  for  normal  school  teachers.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  decree  was  to  prejiare  for  changes  to  be  inau¬ 
gurated  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country  during  1933.  In 
view  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  institution,  no  other  normal 
schools  will  be  opened  for  the  present.  Subsequent  orders  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  provided  that  the  college  would  open  on 
March  15,  1932,  and  to  be  eligible  for  the  1-year  course,  students 
must  be  between  20  and  35  years  old.  The  teachers  attending  the 
school  were  chosen  by  the  Departmental  supervisors  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  three  being  sent  from  each  Dejiartment.  They  were  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  and  qualifications  for  assuming 
later  the  responsibilities  either  of  teaching  or  directing  normal  schools 
or  of  general  supenising.  Students  receive  free  tuition,  traveling 
expenses,  room  and  board,  and  a  monthly  stipend  while  attending 
the  school. 

In  order  to  ])rovide  adequate  i)re])aration  for  science  teachers  in 
secondary  and  normal  schools  in  Gosta  Kica,  President  Gonzalez 
Vicpiez,  near  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  issued  a  decree  creating  a 
School  of  Sciences,  where  instruction  will  be  offered  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry",  hotany,  zoology",  geograjihy,  mineralogy",  and 
geology.  Each  course  will  cover  two  y'ears.  Enrollment  in  the 
school  is  open  to  normal-school  graduates  and  persons  having  a  high 
school  di])loma  from  some  national  institution  or  an  eipiivalent 
education  in  a  foreign  country. 
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In  Mexico  intercstin"  innovations  in  the  rojrular  ednoational  pro¬ 
grams  were  the  opening  of  a  correspondence  course  in  hygiene  for 
rural  teachers  and  tlie  adoption  of  new  methods  of  music  instruction. 
The  correspondence  course  in  hygiene  and  the  care  of  the  sick  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  rural  teachers  was  opened  by  the  educational  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  on  May  18,  1932.  By  establish¬ 
ing  this  course,  the  bureau  will  preiiare  the  teacher  to  instruct  not 
only  the  school  children  hut  the  adult  members  of  the  community  as 
well.  The  lessons  will  he  arranged  in  simple  and  interesting  form  and 
be  essentially  practical. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  instruction  of  music  and  provide  for  a 
larger  number  of  jnipils  the  advantages  of  musical  instruction  under 
the  best  teachers,  the  Department  of  Public  Education  has  decided 
to  broadcast  a  course  in  music  from  its  station  in  Me.xico  City.  Since 
it  is  intended  tliat  the  rural  school  in  particular  should  benefit  from 
the  plan,  the  department  is  endeavoring  to  equip  all  the  rural  schools 
with  receiving  sets.  Broadcasts  are  to  he  made  daily. 

Recently  the  Fine  Arts  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
approved  the  adoption  of  a  new  program  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
primarx'  schools.  As  the  students  progress,  they  will  he  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  regional  music  of  the  eountrj"  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  tunes  and  rhythms  of  the  ancient  indigenous  tribes. 
This  not  only  will  serve  to  broaden  the  ])ui)ils’  knowledge  and  heighten 
their  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  local  themes,  hut  will  he  an 
important  factor  in  preserving  some  of  the  now  fast  disappearing 
music  of  the  native  peoples. 

Centenary  of  yirls’  school. — On  May  30,  1932,  the  Merced  School 
for  Clirls  in  Bogota,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  educa¬ 
tional  institution  for  women  established  in  Colombia  after  it  became 
independent,  celebrated  its  centenary. 

Occupying  a  spacious,  well-equij)ped  building  in  the  center  of 
Bogota,  the  present  school  has  little  outward  resemblance  to  the 
institution  whicli  began  life  in  an  abandoned  (’’ajiuchin  Convent  a 
century  ago;  yet  neither  the  changes  in  its  curriculum  nor  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  quarters  can  alter  the  pride  of  students  and  alumni 
in  its  early  history  and  jiarticularly  in  its  establishment,  one  of  the 
cherished  projects  of  the  Liberator. 

The  old  Colegio  de  la  Ensenanza,  which  dated  from  colonial  times, 
had  proved  unequal  to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  With  far-sighted  vision  Don  Rufino  Cuervo, 
then  Governor  of  Bogota  and  the  preeminent  philologist  of  his  day, 
succeeded  in  securing  a  modest  annual  income  suflicient  to  establish 
a  school  which  should  provide  an  adef|uate  education  for  women. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  intention  that  the  new  institution  should 
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extend  its  benefits  solely  to  the  daughters  of  veterans  of  the  War  for 
Independence. 

It  was  Vice  President  Manpiez,  then  acting  president  in  the 
absence  of  General  Santander,  who  had  the  honor  of  issuing  the  decree 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  school.  To  him  also  are  attrib¬ 
uted  the  first  regulations,  grants  of  funds  sufficient  for  its  maintenance, 
and  the  appointment  of  Dona  Marcelina  Lagos  as  its  first  principal. 

Strangely  enough,  while  the  school  was  not  established  until  1832, 
over  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Liberator  and  under  entirelydiffer- 
ent  circumstances,  both  its  founding  and  establishment  in  the  Capuchin 
convent  were  in  accordance  with  a  decree  which  he  had  issued  more 
than  10  years  before.  Bolivar,  then  as  always  keenly  interested  in 
the  education  of  women,  wished  to  establish  a  school  where  impover¬ 
ished  daughters  of  men  killed  or  wounded  during  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  might  receive  an  education.  The  decree  provided  that  the 
convent  should  be  used  for  such  an  institution,  and  authorized  that 
a  legacy  of  25,000  pesos  be  used  for  that  purpose  exclusively.  Al¬ 
though  the  provisions  of  the  decree  were  never  carried  out,  in  1832, 
when  the  problem  of  women’s  education  was  again  discussed,  the 
building  selected  by  the  Liberator  was  that  chosen  for  the  new 
school. 
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lirazilian  regulations  on  u'ork  of  women  in  industry. — Detailed 
regidations  on  the  work  of  women  in  Brazilian  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  were  issued  by  Getulio  Vargas,  Chief  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  in  a  decree  dated  May  17,  1932. 

Beginning  with  a  declaration  of  the  right  of  all  workers  to  eipial 
compensation  without  distinction  as  to  sex,  the  decree  provides  that 
women  shall  not  be  emjiloj’ed  in  ])ublic  or  privately  owned  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and 
five  in  the  morning,  forbids  their  employment  in  specified  industries, 
and  guarantees  them  safeguards  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

According  to  the  regulations,  women  shall  not  be  required  to 
handle  articles  above  a  given  weight  nor  be  employed  in  work  carried 
on  underground,  in  subterranean  mining  operations,  ipiarries,  private 
or  public  construction  work,  or  in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  tasks 
listed  in  a  supjileinentaiy  order.  Restriction  on  any  or  all  of  these 
last,  however,  may  be  lifted  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
Industiy,  and  Commerce  when  it  is  proved  that  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  new  methods  of  work  or  manufacture  or  the  introduction 
of  preventive  measures  the  danger  or  unhealthful  condition  has 
been  eliminated. 
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Wliile  the  re"ulations  jirovide  tliat  women  shall  not  be  employed 
in  ni«rht  work,  exception  is  made  in  cases  where  the  members  of  the 
family  owninj;  the  establishment  are  the  only  persons  employed,  or 
where  nifiht  work  is  indispensable  to  avoid  an  interruption  in  the 
normal  ojieration  of  the  establishment  in  case  of  unavoidable  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  do  not  recur  periodically  or  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
raw  materials  or  perishable  substances.  Women  employed  on  the 
staffs  of  hospitals,  clinics,  sanatoriums,  and  insane  asylums  and  directly 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  those  over  18  years  of  a"e  work- 
in<r  in  telephone  or  radio  companies,  and  those  who  occupy  respon¬ 
sible  administrative  positions  and  do  not  ])articipate  in  the  normal 
continuous  work  of  the  establishment  are  also  excepted. 

Prefrnancy  alone  shall  not  be  considered  a  justifiable  cause  for  the 
dismissal  of  a  woman  from  her  position.  Expectant  mothers  shall 
not  be  reipiired  to  work  durinfr  the  four  weeks  prior  to  and  followin" 
childbirth.  Upon  recommendation  by  a  phj’sician  these  periods  may 
each  be  increased  to  six  weeks  should  conditions  so  demand.  Women 
nursiii"  their  own  children  will  be  frranted  sjiecial  rest  periods  of  a 
half  hour  each  twice  a  day  durin<r  the  first  six  months  following 
childbirth. 

Establishments  which  employ  30  or  more  women  over  16  years 
of  a{re  shall  maintain  a  day  nursery'  for  the  children  of  their  employees. 

Durinjr  the  ])eriod  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  prior  to  or  following 
childbirth  women  shall  have  the  right  to  compensation  equal  to 
one-half  of  their  average  wages  during  the  jirevious  six  months,  and 
shall  not  be  demoted  because  of  their  absence  from  their  regular 
duties. 

The  amount  of  the  compensation  during  the  time  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  work  will  ordinarily  be  taken  from  the  funds  established 
by  the  Institute  of  Social  Insurance.  If,  however,  money  is  not 
available  from  this  source,  the  amount  must  be  paid  by  the  employer. 
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An  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Argentina, 
which  in  1930  completed  50  years  of  work,  was  made  by  the  Revista  y 
lioletin  de  Inionnaddn  de  la  Liya  de  Sociedades  de  la  Cruz  Roja,  Paris, 
in  its  June,  1932,  issue,  and  from  it  the  following  re^■iew  has  been 
taken. 

On  June  10,  1880,  the  National  Red  Cross  Society  of  Argentina 
was  definitely  organized,  largely  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Guillermo 
Rawson,  and  four  days  later  its  constitution  was  approved  hy  the 
Government,  which  the  year  before  had  signed  the  International  Red 
Cross  Convention  of  Geneva. 
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In  1886  the  society  had  its  first  opportunity  to  prove  its  worth 
durin"  the  cholera  e])ideniic  in  the  Republic. 

At  the  bejiinnin*:  of  its  second  decade,  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  was 
in  a  llourishinjr  condition.  Housed  in  a  spacious  building;,  it  had  a 
lar^e  stock  of  first-aid  material,  drugs,  and  surgical  dressings,  and 
could  show  hank  deposits  of  over  40,000  pesos.  At  the  time  of  the 
floods  at  Cordoba  and  Rio  Negro  and  the  eartluiuake  at  La  Rioja  the 
society  did  much  praiseworthy  work;  as  a  result,  disaster  relief 
was  accepted  as  one  of  its  primary  activities.  The  flood  relief  work 
at  Cordoba  was  directly  responsible  for  establishing  there  a  provin¬ 
cial  committee,  which  was  the  basis  for  the  formation  later  of  a  local 
organization.  It  was  at  Cordoba,  too,  that  women  first  participated 
in  the  direction  of  the  society. 

During  this  period  the  Red  Cross  coojjerated  in  founding  a  society 
to  aid  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  Republic,  which  society  started 
schools,  instructed  the  indigenes  in  agriculture  and  other  industries, 
cared  for  orphaned  minors,  and  urged  the  distribution  of  public  lands. 

Plans  were  made  for  a  closer  cooperation  with  the  surgeon  general’s 
office  and  participation  in  the  annual  maneuvers  of  the  army,  and  in 
1887  an  agreement  was  signed  defining  the  services  which  the  society 
should  lend  the  Government  in  time  of  war.  The  Red  Cross  parti¬ 
cipated  with  much  success  in  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  of  1893  and 
the  National  Exposition  of  1898. 

A  proof  of  the  spirit  of  international  cooperation  animating  the 
Argentine  Red  Cross  was  the  work  done  by  the  society  in  connection 
with  the  terrible  eartlupiake  which  shook  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
on  April  30,  1909.  Six  large  shipments  of  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
tents,  furniture,  and  other  articles  representing  a  total  value  of  50,000 
pesos  were  sent  to  the  victims  of  the  disaster. 

During  the  World  War  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  assisted  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva  by  raising  funds  and 
maintaining  of  an  information  service.  When  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  was  organized  in  1919,  the  Argentine  society  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join. 

The  following  year  the  women’s  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sra.  dona  Guillermina  Oliveira  Cesar  de  Wilde,  was  authorized  to 
open  nurses’  training  schools,  the  first  of  which  was  duly  founded  on 
June  18,  1920. 

An  important  event  in  the  last  decade  was  the  meeting,  held  in 
1923  at  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  of  the  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference.  A 
Hygiene  Exposition,  in  which  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  entered  a  fine 
exhibit,  was  arranged  as  part  of  the  conference. 

One  result  of  the  conference  was  the  opening  of  a  membership 
campaign  in  the  following  years;  another  was  the  amending  of  the 
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Constitution  to  provide  for  a  more  centralize<l  orfianization  and 
Government  representation  on  its  executive  committee. 

The  relief  work  in  which  the  Ai^entine  Red  Cross  has  had  a  part 
has  not  been  limited  merely  to  the  homeland.  At  the  request  of  the 
Nansen  Commission  in  1921,  it  sent  to  Russian  famine  victims  a 
shipment  of  more  than  10,000  articles  of  food  and  clothintr  and  a 
donation  of  200,000  pesos.  In  1922  it  hastened  to  the  relief  of  earth¬ 
quake  sufferers  in  Chile  with  supplies  and  a  donation  of  5,000  pesos, 
and  in  1920,  when  Villa  I^ncarnacidn  in  Paraguay  was  destroyed  by 
a  cyclone,  it  again  responded  with  relief. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  field  of  hygiene  during 
recent  years  may  be  pointed  out  the  campaigns  against  venereal  dis¬ 
eases  and  trachoma,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Juan  Girondo  dis¬ 
pensary.  The  first  has  done  much  excellent  work  among  the  working 
class  through  its  dispensary  and  other  means.  The  campaign  against 
trachoma  is  largely  localized  in  Santiago  del  Estero,  where  it  was 
begun  in  1928.  While  the  Juan  Girondo  Dispensary,  opened  the 
same  year  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  engaged  principally  in  the  diagnosis  of 
cancer,  the  dispensary  also  maintains  gynecological  services  and  a 
dental  laboratory. 

Another  necessary  and  extremely  important  feature  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  has  been  its  educational  work.  The 
society  has  published  the  Renuta  de  la  Cruz  Rojo  Argentina  regularly 
since  May  25,  1923,  and  each  year  since  1927  it  has  distributed  an 
almanac.  It  is  in  its  schools  of  nursing,  however,  that  the  most 
effective  work  along  these  lines  is  done. 

There  are  at  present  nurses’  training  schools  for  men  and  for 
women,  schools  for  the  practical  nurses  known  in  Argentina  as 
Saniaritanas,  and  a  school  for  social  workers.  The  training  school  for 
women  nurses  in  Buenos  Aires  has  graduated  430  since  it  began  to 
function  in  1920.  The  original  plan  of  study  in  this  school,  as  in  those 
in  Santiago  del  Estero,  San  Juan,  and  Corrientes  and  the  school  for 
men  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  modified  with  very  satisfactory  results  to 
allow  a  greater  amount  of  practice  work  in  the  hospitals.  The  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Men  Nurses  was  established  a  year  later.  In  1925  a 
course  for  practical  nurses  was  created.  One  hundred  trained  nurses 
and  50  practical  nurses  have  graduated  from  the  school. 

The  first  school  for  women  practical  nurses  was  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1928  and  in  the  following  year  similar  schools  were  opened  in 
San  Juan  and  Santiago  del  Estero;  their  graduates  have  filled  a  great 
need.  The  School  for  Social  Workers  was  established  in  the  capital 
in  1928  to  train  students  for  work  in  connection  with  families,  schools, 
and  factories.  Diplomas  granted  by  this  school  are  recognized  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Hygiene,  and  the  School  Board  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires. 
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An  excellent  {rliinpse  of  the  variety  of  activities  in  which  the  Red 
Cross  is  enjraged  both  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Provinces,  either 
directly  or  through  its  various  local  committees,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  biennial  report  for  1930-31  presented  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  on  May  28,  1932. 

According  to  this  report,  the  society  has  been  endeavoring  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  studies  in  the  schools  for  practical  nurses.  Ex¬ 
perience  had  demonstrated  that  the  three  months’  course  given 
theretofore  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  for  which  the  schools 
had  been  founded  and  it  was  decided  not  only  to  extend  the  course  of 
study  to  a  year,  but  also  to  change  it  to  correspond  to  the  first  year 
course  given  in  the  regular  nurses’  training  schools.  Graduates  are 
now  called  Samoritanas  instead  of  practical  nurses.  Upon  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  course  it  is  now  possible  for  students  to  continue 
their  education  and  become  trained  nurses  without  duplicating  any 
studies. 

Himdreds  of  young  women,  many  socially  prominent,  now  enroll 
in  these  schools  each  year  and  while  they  may  not  take  up  nursing  as 
a  profession,  they  form  an  important  group  whose  preparation  is  not 
only  of  incalculable  value  in  the  home,  but  also  a  bond  of  interest 
between  the  Red  Cross  and  large  numbers  who  might  never  other¬ 
wise  be  interested  in  its  work.  Furthennore  it  places  a  trained  group 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society  whenever  need  may  arise. 

The  Samaritanan  who  attend  the  Central  School  have  formed  a 
committee  which  devotes  itself  entirely  to  practical  social  work  and 
in  this  way  they  render  an  important  service  to  the  society  even  be¬ 
fore  completing  their  studies. 

A  nurses’  mutual  aid  society  has  been  organized  by  the  students  at 
the  Training  School  for  Men  Nurses,  and  the  Red  Cross  Nurses’ 
Home  has  secured  more  positions  for  those  registered  there  than  any 
other  similar  institution  in  the  capital.  Requests  for  nurses  are 
reported  to  be  sent  the  Red  Cross  even  from  the  interior  of  the 
countrj\  Recently  when  the  regional  hospital  at  Concepcion  del 
Uruguay  was  inaugurated  16  Red  Cross  nurses  from  Buenos  Aires 
were  employed.  In  certain  cases  where  it  is  impossible  for  persons  in 
isolated  sections  of  the  country  to  receive  adequate  medical  care  the 
Red  Cross  provides  for  their  hospitalization  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  frequency  of  accidents  at  the  beaches  near  the  capital  has 
recently  caused  the  e.xecutive  committee  to  arrange  for  a  corps  of 
lifeguards  to  patrol  the  most  frequented  bathing  resorts.  According 
to  the  project,  all  service  will  be  voluntary.  The  corps  will  be 
formed  of  yoimg  men  who  not  only  are  good  swimmers  but  must 
undergo  special  training  and  pass  a  special  examination  before  they 
may  serve  in  this  capacity. 
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First-aid  stations  have  already  been  established  at  the  Xunez,  Los 
Angeles,  Olivos,  Las  Toseas,  San  Isidro,  and  San  Fernando  beaches. 
These  stations,  which  are  in  charge  of  graduate  men  and  women 
nurses,  are  open  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  (Coordinated  ambulance 
service  gives  assurance  that  serious  cases  may  he  removed  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Much  important  work  has  also  been  done  by  the  Red  Cross  through 
its  regular  ambulance  service  in  the  capital.  Although  the  charge 
for  this  service  has  been  small  because  the  society  does  not  wish  to 
operate  purely  on  a  business  basis,  receipts  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  ])urchase  of  four  new  ambulances  in  1930-31.  It  is  expected 
that  similar  services  will  soon  he  established  hv  the  Red  Cross  in 
other  cities  of  the  Republic. 

The  Red  Cross  ])harmacy  in  Buenos  Aires  has  continued  to  render 
a  valuable  service  by  supplying  medicines  for  the  first-aid  stations. 
A  special  feature  is  the  preparation  of  first-aid  kits  for  use  in  auto¬ 
mobile  travel.  Although  small,  the  kit  contains  everything  needed 
for  first  aid  in  case  of  accidents;  it  has  been  priced  at  30  pesos  and  thus 
far  enjoyed  a  wide  sale.  The  renewal  of  medicines  in  the  first-aid 
chests  of  factories,  shops,  motion-picture  theaters  and  business  houses 
is  made  regularly  twice  a  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  growth  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  its 
work  is  steadily  advancing  and  in  several  schools  has  been  note¬ 
worthy.  One  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  organization  has 
been  the  exchange  of  correspondence  and  albums  with  schools  in 
other  countries.  During  the  past  two  years  children  in  schools  in 
10  different  countries  received  letters  from  the  children  of  Argentina 
through  the  medium  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  One  of  the  interesting 
projects  which  was  recently  finished  was  the  donation  of  funds  for 
reconstruction  of  the  school  building  in  Villa  Encarnacion,  Paraguay, 
destroyed  by  cj’clone  several  years  ago. 

Three  courses  in  nursing  for  nuns  were  organized  during  the  2- 
year  period,  one  in  the  Open  Door  Hospital,  a  second  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  School,  and  the  third  in  the  Institute  of  Household  Economics 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  In  Barracas  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  chapter  has  established  a  school  for  Samaritanas,  and  training 
schools  for  nurses  have  been  opened  in  the  Israelite  Hospital  and  at 
the  sanatorium  at  Ascochinga.  The  Central  School  of  Nursing  for 
Men,  which  is  a  night  school,  has  now  been  made  coeducational,  to 
provide  women  who  can  not  attend  day  classes  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  jirofession. 

During  the  years  1930-31  several  new  chapters  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  Republic. 
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Acoordin"  to  the  report  of  the  Santiago  del  Estero  chapter,  the 
Si-hool  of  Nursin*;  maintained  by  the  committee  has  functioned  reg¬ 
ularly  during  the  past  two  years.  Courses  were  held  for  both  trained 
nurses  and  Samaritanas.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  campaign 
against  trachoma,  a  special  course  is  now  given  in  the  school  on 
diseases  of  the  eye.  During  1930,  595  children  were  treated  in  the 
Children’s  Clinic.  The  following  year  the  number  of  patients  in¬ 
creased  to  794.  In  the  Eye  Clinic,  900  persons  were  treated  for  the 
first  time  during  1930;  3,127  examinations  were  made  and  2,046  treat¬ 
ments  given.  Classes  were  prescribed  for  121  persons  and  23  oper¬ 
ations  perfonned.  In  1931,  1,073  persons  visited  the  clinic  for  the 
first  time.  Examinations  numbered  3,954;  treatments,  1,581;  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  glasses,  268;  and  operations,  32.  The  Ear,  Nose,  and 
Throat  Clinic,  which  was  founded  in  October,  1930,  reported  having 
treated  80  pupils  from  the  schools  during  1930  and  224  the  following 
year. 

The  campaign  undertaken  against  trachoma  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
Santiago  del  Estero  was  the  first  in  Argentina.  It  was  started  in 
1928  among  the  school  children.  Well-equipped  dispensaries  were 
installed  in  the  principal  schools  of  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs 
a  visiting  nurse  service  was  established.  Children  suffering  from 
the  disease  are  treated  three  times  a  week  in  their  own  school  by 
specialists. 

The  Corrientes  Chai)ter  maintains  a  school  of  nursing,  and  during 
1930-31  provided  medicine  and  nurses  to  certain  schools  in  the  city. 

The  Mendoza  Chapter  has  opened  a  course  for  Samaritams,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Province.  Other  features  on  its  program  were 
a  series  of  lectures  given  in  the  schools  and  recreation  centers  on  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  eruptive  fevers,  the  assistance 
of  the  Samaritanas  in  the  vaccination  of  school  children,  and  the 
inaxiguration  of  a  course  for  trained  nurses  which  was  opened  during 
the  latter  part  of  1931. 

The  Women’s  Chapter  in  Saavedra,  whose  principal  activities 
center  around  the  school  of  nursing,  the  Molina  y  Vedia  Clinic,  the 
public  libraiy'  opened  in  November,  1929,  and  the  distribution  of 
clothing,  reported  that  156  needy  homes  had  been  aided  during  the 
2-year  period  as  a  result  of  its  work.  In  extreme  cases  the  chapter 
arranged  for  children  to  be  placed  in  institutions  where  they  would 
receive  proper  care.  The  work  of  providing  mothers  with  clothing 
for  their  children  was  continued  as  usual.  A  total  of  750  readers 
were  reported  to  have  used  the  Carmen  Marfa  Casotto  de  Cantoni 
Free  Librarx^  during  tbe  period. 
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The  spriii"  of  1932  witnessed  the  passing  of  many  outstanding  figures 
in  Latin  American  affairs,  men  who  had  held  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  their  respective  countries,  and  to  whom,  in  manj’^ 
cases,  the  nation  had  turned  in  times  of  crisis. 

The  Republic  of  Hoxdvhas  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens 
by  the  demise  on  March  12  of  Dr.  Antonio  R.  Reina.  At  the  time  of 
his  death.  Doctor  Reina  represented  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa 
as  Deputy  in  the  National  Congress.  During  his  long  lifetime. 
Doctor  Reina  had  held  high  positions  in  the  courts  and  in  Congress, 
having  served  as  President  of  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
National  Congress. 

A  former  representative  of  Cuba  on  the  Gov'erning  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  L'nion,  Sehor  Rafael  Sanchez  Ahalli,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  a  suburb  of  Habana  on  April  4,  1932.  Senor  Sanchez 
Ahalli,  who  had  received  part  of  his  eduction  in  the  United  States, 
held  engineering  degrees  both  from  Lehigh  L’niversity  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hahana.  His  education  completed,  he  applied  his  professional 
knowledge  in  the  sugar  industry  and  in  stock  raising,  to  the  great 
national  benefit  of  both.  During  192G,  Sehor  Sanchez  Ahalli  repre¬ 
sented  his  nation  in  Washington  as  ambassador  and  as  member  of 
the  Governing  Board;  before  the  year  was  out,  however,  a  serious 
accident  obliged  him  to  resign.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  was 
Secretary  of  Communications  in  the  Cuban  Cabinet,  and  it  was 
largely  owing  to  his  initiative  that  air  mail  service  was  established 
between  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  Central  and  South  America,  and 
domestic  passenger  and  mail  service  inaugurated.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  retired  to  private  life  and  resumed  his  connections  with 
the  sugar  industry. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Jose  F.  Uriburu,  late  Provisional  President 
of  Augextixa,  occurred  in  Paris  on  April  29  and  was  deeply  felt 
throughout  his  native  country.  Born  at  Salta  on  July  20,  1868,  he 
entered  the  Military  College  at  the  age  of  17  and  received  his  commis¬ 
sion  on  December  26,  1888.  That  day  marked  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  careers  in  the  Argentine  Army,  for  the  young 
officer  was  destined  to  reach  the  highest  posts  in  his  chosen  profession. 
He  served  as  member  of  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  commission 
and  as  military  attache  at  Madrid,  I.iOndon,  and  Berlin;  shortly  before 
his  retirement  in  1929,  he  held  the  post  of  Inspector  General  of  the 
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Army.  Cleneral  Uriburu  emerged  from  his  brief  period  of  retirement 
to  pilot  the  ship  of  state  during;  a  critical  period  in  Argentine  history, 
the  trying  days  between  September,  1930,  and  the  return  to  consti¬ 
tutional  government  in  February,  1932 — this  was  the  only  nonmilitary 
position  he  held  during  his  career.  Immediately  after  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  President  Justo,  General  Uriburu  went  abroad  for  medical 
attention,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  buried  with  honors  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  May  27. 

On  May  18,  Sehor  Juan  Bautista  Gaona,  a  former  President  of 
P.\K.\GUAY  and  an  tipholder  of  the  finest  national  traditions,  died  at 
Asuncion  at  the  age  of  87.  During  his  long  and  active  life,  Sehor 
Gaona  played  a  prominent  part  in  both  the  financial  and  the  public 
life  of  his  nation.  For  over  25  years  he  was  president  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Bank  of  Paraguay,  and  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  and 
other  imjiortant  banking  and  commercial  corporations. 

As  a  statesman,  Sehor  Gaona’s  first  post  was  also  his  highest,  that 
of  President  of  the  nation,  which  he  held  in  1905.  Later  he  entered 
the  Senate,  where  he  served,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  when 
he  was  Vice  President,  for  10  years.  Sehor  Gaona  had  identified  him¬ 
self  with  the  Liberal  Party,  of  which  he  was  the  head  for  a  long  time. 

Gen.  Serzedello  Correa,  who  for  many  years  occupied  a  distin¬ 
guished  position  in  the  military  and  political  life  of  Brazil,  died  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  0,  1932.  Born  in  the  State  of  Para,  in 
northern  Brazil,  he  came  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  an  early  age.  There 
he  entered  the  Military  School,  graduating  with  honors.  When  the 
monarchy  was  overthrown  in  1889  the  young  officer  (he  was  then 
a  captain  in  the  army)  was  elected  to  represent  his  native  State  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1891,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  brilliant  assembly  which  organized  the  new  republican 
regime.  In  1892,  already  a  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  later  held  the  portfolios  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Finance,  and  Justice.  To  his  services  as  a  member  of 
various  cabinets  must  be  added  his  many  years  as  a  parlamentarian. 
General  Serzedello  having  been  elected  on  various  occasions  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  his  own  State  and  by  Matto  Grosso. 
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ARUE.NTINA  1932  ! 

Excerpt  from  rejiort  on  iteneral  conditions  in  Argentina  from  May  20 
May  3  to  May  16,  1932.  (Post|H>nement  of  the  Seventh  Pan 
American  Conference.) 

Excerpt  from  report  on  general  conditions  in  .Argentina  from  June  3 
May  17  to  May  30.  1932.  (.April  foreign  trade  figures.  Tele-  , 

phone  communication  between  England  and  the  Chaco.  j 

Increa.se  in  Panagra  service.  Transandine  railway.) 


BRAZIL 

Executive  decree  iiertaining  to  taxation . '  May  21 

COUtMHIA 

Statistics  for  Bc«ota,  1931 . ^  .Apr.  23 

Highway  construction,  IJepartment  of  N'arino . .  .  June  22 

CUBA 

Campaign  for  reduction  of  United  States  sugar  tariff . |  June  6 

ECfADOR  j 


Ecuadorean  consular  district  and  jurisdiction  in  the  United  '  May  10 

Slates.  j 

PANAMA  I 

Chiriijui  Province,  Panama . ;  May  2S 

PARAC.VAY  I 

Brazil  willing  to  grant  free  i>orts  on  the  .Atlantic  to  Paraguay  amt  May  2:t 
Bolivia  if  railway  connection  is  o|>ened  up. 

VESEZl'ELA 


REPORTS 
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.Author 

F;mbas.sy,  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


I. «gation,  Bogota. 

II.  1).  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 


Embassy,  llahana. 


I/egation,  Quito. 


Herbert  O.  Williams,  consul 
at  Panama  City. 


Legati.m,  .A.suncion. 


Excerpt  from  report  on  general  conditions  in  Venezuela  for  May, 
1932.  (dovernment  finances  and  general  economic  situation  in 
Venzuela.) 


June  6 


Legation,  Caracas. 


